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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  October  .2,  1911. 

Sir:  There  are  many  children  in  attendance  upon  the  pubUc 
schools  of  our  country  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can  not  work 
most  satisfactorily  to  themselves  or  others  when  classified  %\dth  the 
great  majority  of  the  cliildren.  School  authorities  have  seen  for 
many  years  that  the  presence  of  such  children  in  the  regular  classes 
is  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  both  the  exceptional  and  the  non- 
exceptional.  In  the  manuscript  entitled  ''Provision  for  Exceptional 
Cliildren  in  Public  Schools,"  herewith  transmitted,  Supt.  J.  H.  Van 
Sickle,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  Lightner  Witmer,  Director  of  the  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  and  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Associate  Director,  Department  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  have  set  forth  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  to 
the  pubhc-school  workers  of  our  country  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional care  these  cliildren  need.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  dis- 
cussions relating  thereto,  extended  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  cities  in  our  country  attempting  to  meet  the  problems  sug- 
gested is  furnished  in  tabular  form.  The  authors  have  tentatively 
classified  those  cliildren  who  need  tliis  special  care  in  public  schools 
into  ten  groups.  Some  enter  late  and  need  help  to  make  up  their 
work;  others  are  exceptionally  talented  and  should  be  allowed  to 
make  as  rapid  progress  as  consistent  with  thoroughness;  others 
enter  speaking  only  a  foreign  language  and  at  first  need  special  and 
ahnost  exclusive  drill  in  Enghsh;  still  others  are  slow,  backward, 
or  defective  in  one  way  or  another,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
require  the  care  of  public  institutions  for  the  defective  classes.  It 
is  a  valuable  piece  of  work  and  will  be  of  much  help  to  all  who  are 
seeking  for  more  effective  and  just  classification  of  public-school 
children. 

I  accordingly  recommend  the  publication  of  these  results  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Very  respectfully,  P.  P.  Claxton, 


Commissioner. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD. 

THE  SOCIALIZATION  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  WORK  AND  THE  INDIVIDUALI- 
ZATION OF  THE  CHILD. 

The  progress  of  educational  work  in  the  last  20  years  furnishes  an 
impressive  display  of  social  functions  assumed  by  the  schools  of  this 
and  other  countries.  Medical  school  inspection,  school  feeding, 
school  nurses,  and  special  classes  for  truants,  physical  defectives, 
and  backward  children  are  all  separate  evidences  of  a  single  move- 
ment lookhig  toward  the  socialization  of  pubHc-school  instruction 
and  involving  the  public-school  authorities  in  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  child's  life  and  development. 

On  the  one  hand,  education  is  becoming  socialized  and  is  givmg 
increasmg  recognition  to  commimity  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  resulted,  in  respect  to  the  children,  in  a  greater  individualiza- 
tion. Education  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  task  of  trans- 
mitting from  one  generation  to  the  next  the  intellectual  traditions 
and  the  moral  standards  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  race. 
The  eye  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  mainly  directed  to  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction,  or  to  the  code  of  morals  and  manners  which  it 
is  desired  to  impress  upon  the  child.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  All 
efficient  work  is  accomphshed  only  through  concentration  of  atten- 
tion and  through  the  direction  of  effort  toward  a  single  result.  The 
public  school  must  never  give  up  as  its  chief  function  the  teaching  and 
trainmg  of  children  in  relatively  large  groups,  by  teachers  who  are 
impressed  with  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  mstruction, 
and  who  look  upon  the  class  as  a  fairly  homogeneous  unit. 

Nevertheless,  provision  must  also  be  made  within  the  modern 
public  school  for  training  many  children  not  as  members  of  a  group, 
but  as  individual  or  exceptional  children.  The  social  purpose  of  tliis 
kind  of  individuahzed  educational  treatment  may  be  considered 
the  keynote  of  our  American  civilization.  Children  are  not  born 
equal,  nor  can  we  ever  thrust  equality  upon  them;  but  American 
education  can  see  to  it  that  every  child  has  a  fair  opportunity  to 
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dovolop  the  mental  capacities  witli  wliicJi  il  is  endowed  at  birth. 
The  piibHc  schools  may  eliminate  in  large  measure  the  accidents  of 
social  and  fmancial  position  and  the  cuTiimstances  of  tlie  cluld's 
imli\  idual  histor}"  as  determining  factors  in  its  career.  Every  child 
should  reach  adult  age  with  his  brams  developed  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  efficiency.  This  is  recommended  not  merely  out  of  sympalliy  for 
tlie  child,  but  also  because  tlie  communitv  needs  everv  bit  of  brain 
power  available,  wliether  this  brain  power  ap])ears  in  the  family  of  a 
Pennsylvania  miner,  a  New  England  farmer,  or  a  Pittsburgh  million- 
aire. Anything  less  than  this  spells  retarded  or  arrested  development. 
The  highly  gifted  child  can  be  as  much  retarded  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  history  or  by  the  school  system  as  is  the  congenitally  dull 
or  mentally  defective  child.  This  bulletin  is  conceived  as  having 
the  purpose  of  making  available  some  facts  and  considerations  which 
it  is  believed  should  determine  the  public-school  treatment  of  the 
exceptional  child. 

Wliat  is  normal,  even  what  is  supernormal,  often  fails  to  arouse 
attention.  The  abnormal,  the  pathological,  the  deficient,  and  the 
defective — these  first  win  the  attention  of  society.  Among  primitive 
races  this  attention  is  accompanied  by  feelings  of  horror,  even  of 
terror,  and  the  abnormal  are  sometimes  eliminated  by  violent  means. 
Next,  they  are  segregated,  under  the  spur  of  a  philanthropic  impulse, 
and  are  supported  in  institutions,  or  they  are  retained  under  merely 
custodial  care.  This  segregation  is  partly  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
and  only  partly  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  care  of  society's  helpless 
members.  It  is  relatively  late  in  the  history  of  the  w^orld  that  the 
discovery  is  made  that  the  training  of  certain  groups  of  these  abnormal 
or  defective  social  elements  presents  a  problem  of  scientific  and  social 
importance. ' 

INSTITUTIONS  OR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

In  the  year  1744  a  Portuguese  Jew  named  Pereire  gave  before  the 
Academy  of  Science  at  New  Rochelle,  France,  a  most  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve  a  problem 
of  special  training.  He  presented  before  the  members  of  the  academy 
a  boy  who  had  been  born  deaf,  and  whom  he  had  taught  to  talk. 
From  that  day  the  world  could  no  longer  regard  the  training  of  con- 
genitally deaf  children  as  an  impossibility,  and  yet,  despite  this 
brilhant  solution  of  a  problem  in  scientific  education,  the  world  was 
slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  Pereire's  work,  and  it  was  not  untU  the 
year  1867  that  deaf  children  in  the  United  States  were  taught  by  the 
oral  method. 

Institutions  for  the  training  of  deaf  cliildren  had  been  estabUshed 
many  years  before.  This  type  of  special  school  had  its  origin  iti  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  by  the  Abbe  de  I'fipee  in  1771  in 
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Paris.  Inspired  by  Pereire's  example,  but  unacquainted  with 
Pereire's  scientific  knowledge  and  unpenetrated  by  his  educational 
genius,  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee  was  moved  more  by  the  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy to  care  for  and  educate  deaf-mutes.  Pereire  was  perhaps  too 
far  ahead  of  liis  time  to  impress  the  world  with  the  importance  of  liis 
achievement.  Moreover,  he  never  inducted  others  mto  the  secrets 
of  liis  method,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  Ileinicke,  in  Germany, 
those  interested  in  the  trauiing  of  deaf  cliildren  failed  during  almost 
a  century  to  grasp  the  physiological  and  psychological  elements  of 
the  problem. 

The  world  has  now  caught  up  with  Pereire,  and  public  education 
is  about  to  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  results  of  liis  labors 
and  of  the  labors  of  many  others  in  tliis  and  cognate  fields.  It 
behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  all  types  of 
special  education  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  which  scientific  men  within 
the  field  of  education  are  accomplisliing  shall  be  made  available  to 
others.  The  work  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  scientific  workers  as  well  as  trainers  of  exceptional 
children  must  be  provided  with  the  professional  equipment  and  the 
physical  means  to  undertake  tliis  work  satisfactorily. 

The  successful  training  of  deaf  children  stimulated  an  interest  in 
the  blind.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  initial 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  training  of  these  two  classes  of  defective 
children  had  been  made  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
America. 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  next  group  of  exceptional  children  to  be  provided  for  were 
those  who  stood  in  danger  of  growing  into  an  adult  life  of  criminahty; 
in  other  words,  cliildren  in  need  of  special  moral  framing.  Tliis  move- 
ment was  inspired  partly  by  the  general  movement  for  prison  reform 
in  England  and  partly  by  the  work  of  such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  who 
were  keen  to  recognize  the  danger  to  the  continental  countries  arising 
from  the  number  of  destitute,  vagrant,  and  morally  neglected  children 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars. 

In  the  United  States,  ''houses  of  refuge"  began  to  be  established 
in  1824,  and  three  of  them  were  soon  in  existence — one  in  Boston,  one 
in  New  York,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  These  institutions  were 
started  not  as  a  part  of  the  prison  system,  but  as  an  experiment  in 
special  education.  No  one  can  comprehend  the  histoiy  and  present 
status  of  houses  of  refuge  and  other  reform  schools  who  fails  to  recog- 
nize that  the  inspiration  for  their  establishment  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  which  led  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
founding  of  parental  schools  and  public  day  classes  for  truants  and 
disciplinary  cases.     The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
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in  a  woll-known  case  that  the  house  of  refuge  is  not  a  ])eiial  institution, 
but  a  school.  Tlie  cliildren  sent  to  the  reform  school  become  the 
wards  of  the  State  until  they  are  21,  not  because  of  the  overt  act,  but 
because  their  actions  have  proved  them  in  need  of  special  oversij^ht 
and  moral  traininfj,  or  else  theu*  home  environment  or  their  personal 
characteristics  prove  them  morally  endangered. 

IDIOCY  AND  RETARDATION. 

The  elTorl  to  train  the  group  of  children  variously  designated  as 
feeble-minded,  imbecile,  or  idiotic  led  first  to  the  scientific  appreciation 
of  the  problem  of  retardation  and  to  a  real  understanding,  mainly 
through  the  work  of  Seguin,  of  the  problem  of  special  education  in 
iclation  to  arrested  or  retarded  development. 

As  in  most  discoveries,  accident  and  misapprehension  played  a 
large  part  in  gaining  for  us  a  scientific  comprehension  of  ''retarda- 
tion." A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1797,  a  boy 
apparently  about  12  years  of  age  was  found  running  wild,  like  a 
beast  of  the  field,  through  the  forests  of  Aveyron,  in  the  southern 
part  of  France.  No  one  ever  knew  his  origin,  or  where  or  how  he 
had  spent  the  years  between  his  birth  and  his  discovery.  Devoid 
of  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  showed  very  few  signs  of  intelligence  and 
made  his  wants  known  through  the  simplest  of  inarticulate  cries. 
He  selected  his  food  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  what  he  chose  proved 
him  unaccustomed  to  the  dietary  of  civilization.  He  drank  by  lying 
flat  upon  the  ground  and  thrusting  his  mouth  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  He  often  walked  on  all  fours,  and  fighting  with  his 
teeth  hke  an  animal,  he  resisted  the  placing  of  garments  upon  liis 
back,  and  made  unremittmg  efforts  to  escape.  Subjected  to  con- 
finement and  forced  to  submit  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  he  proved 
to  be  fairly  tractable. 

Brought  to  Paris  he  excited  the  liveliest  interest  and  was  pre- 
sented as  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity  before  the  French  Academy 
of  Science.  Pinel,  the  famous  phj^sician  of  the  insane  at  Bicetre, 
declared  the  child  idiotic  and  therefore  untrainable.  But  Itard,  a 
physician  of  that  fu-st  uistitution  for  the  training  of  deaf-mutes, 
established  at  Paris  by  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  believed  the  boy  to  be 
merely  ^vild  and  untaught.  He  undertook  tliis  boy's  training, 
admittmg  the  close  resemblance  of  the  boy's  condition  to  idiocy, 
but  believmg  that  he  could  be  restored  to  the  normal  mental  life  of 
humanity,  because  of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  "cause  and  cura- 
bility of  that  apparent  idiotism."  To  express  Itard's  opinion  in 
modern  language,  the  boy  m  his  opinion  was  not  a  case  of  idiocy,  but 
a  case  of  arrested  or  retarded  development,  the  result  of  neglect  and 
separation  from  the  normal  human  environment. 
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The  outcome  of  Itard's  self-assumed  task  was  to  prove  him  doubly 
m  the  wrong.  The  result  of  his  training  showed  first  that  the  boy 
was  an  idiot  and  secondly  that  an  idiot  could  be  trained.  Itard's 
failure — for  he  could  not  restore  this  boy  to  normal  mental  condi- 
tion— is  one  of  the  great  successes  in  the  history  of  education  and 
mental  science.  Itard  himself  scarcely  recognized  the  significance 
of  his  own  success.  Interested  in  the  boy  as  a  prmiitive  savage  who 
had  been  retarded  in  development  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
normal  human  environment,  Itard  failed  to  see  that  this  boy,  idiot 
though  he  was,  suffered  from  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  develop- 
ment due  to  physiological  causes  resident  withm  himself.  The  dis- 
covery that  idiocy  is  retardation  was  left  for  Itard's  pupil,  a  phy- 
sician, psychologist,  and  educator,  Edward  Seguin. 

On  the  basis  of  the  accomplishment  of  Pereire  and  Itard,  Seguin 
made  the  deduction  that  feeble-mindedness  is  an  arrest  of  mental 
development  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  imperfect  sense  organs 
and  organs  of  motion  with  which  these  children  are  endowed  at 
birth.  He  proposed  to  exercise  the  imperfect  organs  so  as  to  develop 
their  functions,  as  Pereire  had  previously  developed  the  organs  of 
articulation  in  deaf-mutes,  and  to  train  the  functions  of  the  organism 
so  as  to  develop  the  imperfect  organs.  He  defines  his  system  as 
"the  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  physiology  through  physiological 
means  and  mstruments  to  the  development  of  the  dynamic,  percep- 
tive, reflective,  and  spontaneous  functions  of  youth." 

Seguin  began  his  first  experiment  m  the  training  of  a  feeble- 
minded child  m  1837.  So  successful  was  this  expert  physiological 
education  of  all  the  senses  that  Seguin  won  for  liimself,  as  Itard  had 
beforejiim,  the  commendation  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  In  1842 
he  formed  the  first  small  class  of  feeble-minded  cliildren,  whose 
training  he  undertook  at  the  Bicetre. 

Segum's  work  became  a  model  for  the  countries  of  the  civihzed 
world.  Inspired  by  his  example  and  assisted  by  his  treatise  on 
idiocy,  })ublislied  in  1846,  training  schools  for  feeble-mmded  children 
were  established  first  in  Massachusetts  in  1849,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  next  contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  retardation  came  directly  out  of  school  practice.  First 
among  civilized  nations  Germany  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating every  child,  long  before  this  county  had  even  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  its  prospective  citizens  were  not  receiving  sufficient 
school  training  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  Just  as  soon  as  com- 
pulsory education  laws  were  partially  enforced  and  a  serious  effort 
made  to  educate  every  cliild,  it  was  found  that  there  are  children  not 
properly  called  feeble-minded  who  are  yet  incapable  of  makuig  nor- 
mal progress  in  the  ordinary  day  schools.     The  appreciation  of  the 
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necessity  of  provi(lin>;  n  special  form  of  training  for  these  backward 
jnipils  led  to  the  organization  of  the  first  special  class  in  Dresden  in 
1865. 

In  this  countiy  the  compulsory  education  laws  began  to  be  really 
enforced  in  a  few  vStates  about  1890.  As  a  consequence  truant 
schools,  disciplinary  schools,  and  schools  for  backward  chikh'on 
came  into  existence  in  some  States.  The  idea  of  establishing  day 
classes  and  schools  for  deficient  cliildren  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  first  introduced  to  American  teachers  by  August  Schenck,  of 
Detroit,  in  1878,  in  an  address  to  the  American  Teachers'  Association. 
Dr.  Andrew  RickofT,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, acting  on  Schenck's  suggestion,  estabhshed  two  classes  in 
Cleveland,  limiting  them,  however,  to  disciplinary  cases.  The  second 
class  was  establislied  in  Chicago  in  1892.  This  is  still  in  existence, 
and  other  special  classes  have  been  added.  New  York  established 
its  first  class  in  1895,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell. 
Several  other  classes  have  since  been  formed,  and  in  1905  adequate 
supervision  was  first  provided  through  the  appointment  of  Miss  Far- 
rell as  inspector  of  ungraded  classes.  In  the  same  year,  or  a  year 
later,  a  school  was  organized  at  Waukegan,  111.,  by  Supt.  Hall, 
designed  for  backward  children  of  all  kinds,  those  mentally  deficient 
as  well  as  those  retarded  through  lack  of  educational  advantages. 

The  first  city  to  plan  for  a  complete  organization  of  these  classes 
directly  under  the  city  superintendent  was  Providence,  R.  I.,  which 
formed  six  classes  for  truants  and  disciplinary  cases  in  1893,  and  a 
separate  class  for  backward  children  in  1896.  Springfield,  Mass., 
organized  a  special  class  in  1898,  under  Supt.  Balhet.  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  followed  in  1899;  Cleveland  established  four  classes  in 
1905,  and  Portland,  Me.,  established  a  class  in  1906. 

Another  movement  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  the 
awakening  of  the  school  authorities  and  general  public  to  the  exist- 
ence of  retardation  as  an  educational  and  social  problem.  The  intro- 
duction of  medical  inspection  into  the  schools,  originally  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  led  to  the 
discovery  and  treatment  of  physical  defects,  which  were  found  to  be 
a  powerful  factor  in  retarding  the  school  progress  of  many  children. 
Medical  inspectors  and  school  nurses,  and  in  more  recent  years  social 
visitors,  are  appointed  in  many  cities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
system.  Without  them  it  would  be  impossible  to  reahze  the  purpose 
for  which  the  schools  exist.  The  medical  profession,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  has  made  contributions  of  great  value  bearing 
upon  the  physical  causes  of  arrested  and  retarded  development. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  term  "retardation"  has  come  to  cover 
types  of  children  hitherto  considered  normal.  Compared  with 
imbeciles  and  idiots  these  children  are  undoubtedlv  normal,  but  com- 
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pared  with  those  children  who  are  passing  upward  through  the  grades 
without  meeting  serious  obstacles  to  their  progress,  these  children 
manifest  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  development.  In  some  this  is 
dependent  upon  internal  physiological  causes,  a  defect  of  the  brain 
or  nervous  system,  even  though  a  minor  defect.  In  others  it  is  due 
to  physical  defects,  bad  eyesight  or  hearing,  which  only  indirectly 
}  albeit  seriously  affect  the  normal  development  of  the  brain.  We 
have  come  to  recognize  retardation  as  a  mental  status,  not  a  brain 
disease  or  defect  as  is  idiocy.  Retardation  is  a  stage  of  mental 
development  which  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to  what  we 
assume  to  be  the  regular  course  of  normal  development.  Any  child, 
the  functions  of  whose  brain  are  not  developed  up  to  the  normal 
limit  for  his  age,  is  suffering  from  retardation.  A  status  or  stage  of 
progress  which  may  be  retardation  for  one  child  may  not  be  retarda- 
tion for  another.  The  physiological  and  psychological  age  of  a 
child  need  not  correspond  to  his  chronological  age.  We  have  come 
to  see  that  children  who  stand  at  the  head  of  a  class  in  school  may  be 
more  retarded  than  children  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  class.  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  the  schools  give  relatively  less  training  to 
those  who  are  mentally  well  endowed  than  they  do  to  the  average 
pupil  or  to  the  dullard. 

Wlien  retardation  is  thus  defined  in  terms  of  individual  develop- 
ment the  necessity  clearly  arises  for  the  public  schools  to  provide  for 
the  highly  gifted  children  as  well  as  for  those  less  fortunate  in  natural 
endowment.  The  question  of  importance  is  as  to  the  number  of 
these  exceptional  children  m  the  schools.  Up  to  the  present  time 
school  statistics  have  limited  themselves  to  enumerating  the  retarded 
children,  using  that  term  to  indicate  those  children  who  are  behind 
grade  for  their  age.  Pedagogical  or  school  retardation  follow^s  from 
the  supposition  that  a  child  enters  upon  his  first  year  of  school  work 
before  he  has  passed  his  seventh  birthday.  If  he  advances  one  grade 
each  year  he  wiU  complete  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  course 
before  he  has  passed  his  fifteenth  birthday.  This  establishes  a  theo- 
retical age  limit  for  each  grade,  apparently  not  excessive  in  its  edu- 
cational requirements;  for  the  child  who  leaves  the  elementary 
schools  in  his  fifteenth  year  can  not  complete  the  high  school  before 
his  nineteenth  year  or  graduate  from  college  before  his  twenty-third 
year.  Supt.  Bryan,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  first  collated  statistics  of 
retardation  based  upon  the  enrollment  figures  of  that  city  for  two 
successive  years,  1904-1906.  He  found  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Camden  that  72  per  cent  of  the  children  exceeded  the  theoretical 
age  limit;  that  47  per  cent  exceeded  the  age  limit  by  one  year  or 
more;  26  per  cent  by  two  years  or  more;  13  per  cent  by  three  years 
or  more;  and  5  per  cent  by  four  years  or  more. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  to  call  a  child  retarded  or  backward  wlio 
exceeds  the  age  limit  by  two  years  or  more.  The  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  over-age  and  retarded  children,  and  the  development  of 
the  methods  of  determining  their  number,  is  the  work  of  Maxwell, 
Bryan,  Comman,  Falkner,  and  Ayres.  The  literature  of  retardation 
has  rapidly  acquired  extensive  proportions.  Tlie  working  out  of  the 
many  practical  problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  backward  children  will  have  consequences  which  will  affect 
every  type  of  clnld  in  the  public  schools. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  PHYSICAL  DEFECTIVES. 

In  this  countiy  and  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  sporadic 
efforts  have  been  made  in  the  public  schools  to  care  for  various  classes 
of  plij^sical  defectives.  In  the  United  States,  especially  successful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  train  in  public  day  classes  deaf  children 
and  blind  children.  The  best  day  classes  for  such  children  have  been 
located  in  the  Middle  West,  probably  because  in  that  locality  adequate 
provision  had  not  been  made  by  the  State  in  the  establishment  of 
institutions  for  their  care  and  training.  It  would  seem  as  though 
in  the  United  States  the  two  systems  of  handling  deaf  and  blind 
children  \nll  be  on  trial  for  some  years,  to  determine  whether  the 
custodial  school  or  the  day  school  is  the  more  efficient  and  economical, 
and  also  which  is  the  better  adapted  for  the  all-round  development 
of  the  child. 

In  England  and  the  United  States  special  classes  have  been  or- 
ganized for  crippled  children,  in  many  places  the  children  being 
transported  to  the  schools  from  their  homes.  In  Baltimore,  special 
classes  have  been  established  for  epileptic  children.  The  develop- 
ment of  preventive  medicine,  together  with  the  progress  of  medical 
school  inspection,  has  led  in  many  localities  to  the  organization  of 
open-air  schools  and  of  special  schools  for  children  suffering  from 
tuberculosis. 

THE  GIFTED  CHILD. 

The  problem  of  the  gifted  child  may  be  said  to  have  first  ])rovoked 
action  when  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  as  supermtendent  of  the  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  introduced,  as  long  ago  as  1872,  a  plan  for  making 
promotion  fit  different  intellectual  grades.  In  many  localities  the 
development  of  a  fixed  and  rather  static  grading  system  and  promo- 
tion system,  particularly  w^hen  promotions  were  made  only  at  yearly 
intervals,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  children  are  kept  back 
unduly,  owing  to  the  ' 'lock-step "  S3^stem.  Many  efforts  have  been 
made  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem — ungraded  classes,  more 
rapid  promotion  through  special  tutoring  and  systems  of  flexible 
grading,  the  method  of  dividing  grades  up  into  groups  according  to 
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intellectual  ability,  etc.  Several  cities  have  made  provision  for  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  gifted  pupils  by  gathering  them  into  centers 
where,  under  especially  skilled  teachers,  they  pursue  a  curriculum 
modified  by  the  early  introduction  of  some  of  the  high-school  studies. 
It  is  probable  that  very  many  men  have  been  induced  to  see  more 
clearly  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  gifted  child,  since  so  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  backward  and  defective  child. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PROPORTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATIONS  COMPOSED  OF 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

If  all  of  tlio  chiUlron  in  our  public  schools  could  bo  ranked  accordinj^ 
to  thoir  int(^ll(>('tual  abilities,  it  is  probable  that  a  rough  classification 
would  group  thorn  about  as  follows: 

Talented 4  2:>er  cent. 

Bright ] 

Normal 92  per  cent. 

Slow J 

Feeble-minded 4  per  cent. 

The  4  per  cent  here  designated  as  feeble-minded  may  for  administra- 
tive purposes  be  divided  into  two  groups.  The  lower  one  includes 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  membereliip  and  con- 
sists of  children  of  the  lowest  grade  of  mentality  found  in  the  public 
schools.  They  are  genumely  mentally  deficient,  and  can  not  prop- 
erly be  treated  in  the  public  schools.  They  are  institution  cases,  and 
should  be  removed  to  institutions. 

Ranking  just  above  these  are  the  remaining  3|-  per  cent  who  are 
feeble-minded  but  who  can  be  given  a  certam  amount  of  training  in 
special  classes  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  treatment 
that  they  should  ideally  receive,  for  few  of  them  can  ever  become  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  community,  but  it  is  the  sort  that  they  should 
have  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  by  the  public-school  systems 
as  now  constituted. 

The  foregoing  statements  in  regard  to  tliis  lowest  group  in  the 
intellectual  scale  are  of  necessity  based  on  meager  evidence,  for  the 
reason  that  few  comprehensive  psychological  surveys  of  entire 
school  systems  have  been  conducted.  They  represent  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  those  who  have  conducted  such  investigations  as  have 
been  made.  The  best  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  reports: 

Two  Thousand  Normal  Children  Tested  by  the  Binet  Scale.  The 
Trainmg  School,  January,  1911. 

The  Classification  of  Clinic  Cases.  Holmes.  Psychological  Clinic, 
April,  1911. 

Wliat  Can  the  Public  School  Do  for  Subnormal  Children?  The 
Trainmg  School,  September,  1910. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Special  Education.     Report  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1910,  Vol.  II,  pp.  xxi-xxv, 
IG 
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SLOW,  BACKWARD,  RETARDED,  OR  LAGGARD  CHILDREN. 

Ranking  above  the  feeble-minded  group  comes  a  much  hirger  class 
of  children,  constituting  anywhere  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  membei"ship,  made  up  of  those  who  are  not  mentally  deficient, 
but  who  make  slow  progress  through  the  grades.  In  point  of  numbers 
and  importance  these  children  constitute  a  great,  if  not  our  great- 
est, school  problem.  They  make  up  about  one-tliird  of  the  total 
school  memberahip  in  the  average  city,  and  in  most  localities  their 
numbers  are  distinctly  greater  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls. 

These  backward  children  who  take  more  than  the  normal  time 
to  complete  the  work  of  each  grade  are  the  children  who  usually  spend 
their  entire  school  lives  in  the  lower  grades,  and  fall  out  of  school 
permanently  without  completmg  even  the  elementaiy  course.  It  is 
this  pedagogical  retardation  among  great  numbera  of  children  who 
have  no  congenital  mental  defect  that  is  responsible  for  the  school 
evils  known  as  repetition,  retardation,  and  elimination. 

Data  concerning  the  number  of  these  children  in  diiterent  city 
school  systems  may  be  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  the  num- 
ber of  educational  periodicals  issued  during  the  past  four  yeai"s,  and 
in  most  of  the  recent  reports  of  city  school  superintendents.  Sum- 
maries of  conditions  are  presented  by  Ayres  in  "Laggards  m  our 
schools, "  Chaptei-s  IV  and  VII,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1910,  Vol.  II,  pp.  xxi  to  xxv. 

NORMAL  AND   BRIGHT   CHILDREN. 

The  largest  group  is  that  composed  of  the  normal  and  bright  children 

who  have  no  great  difficulty  in  completing  the  work  of  the  grades 

satisfactorily  in  about  the  alloted  time.     The  size  of  this  group  in 

school  systems  as  commonly  organized  varies  from  about  40  per  cent 

to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership.     This  wide  range  of 

variability  does  not  indicate  that  the  children  of  different  cities  are 

of  such  varjdng  degrees  of  mental  ability  as  the  figures  would  seem  to 

show.     It  merely  reflects  the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the  demands  of 

the  school  curriculum  and  the  teachmg  methods  are  much  more 

nearly  in  accord  with  the  abilities  of  the  children  than  they  are  in 

othei-s. 

TALENTED  OR  EXCEPTIONALLY  BRIGHT  CHILDREN. 

Quantitative  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  exceptionally  bright 
children  found  in  our  public  schools  is  even  more  rare  than  is  such 
evidence  with  respect  to  the  feeble-minded. 

Such  data  as  are  available  seem  to  indicate  that  about  4  per  cent 

of  the  entire  school  membership  may  fairly  be  rated  as  exceptionally 

bright  or  talented.     Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  report 

of  the  testing  of  2,000  normal  children  by  the  Biciet  scale,  conducted 
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by  the  New  eJersc}''  Training  School.  This  test  showed  that  some- 
what more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  school  children  were  mentally- 
more  than  one  year  ahead  of  their  ages.  These  are  the  children  wlio 
are  born  with  exceptional  endowments,  and  go  through  the  public 
schools  with  greater  than  average  ability  and  rapidity. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  is  found  in  Volume  II  of  the  1910  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  table  printed  on  page  xxiii. 
This  table  presents  figures  from  319  cities,  showing  that  in  the 
average  city  about  4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  one  year  or  more 
under  age  for  then'  grades. 

Still  further  evidence  is  presented  by  A^Tes,  m  Chapter  VII  of 
"Laggards  in  our  schools,"  where  figures  are  given  from  different 
cities  showing  that  the  number  of  children  making  more  than  nor- 
mally rapid  progress  through  the  grades  ranges  from  1  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  membership. 

That  these  unusually  able  children  have  been  given  scant  atten- 
tion in  our  public  schools  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  only  five  cities  are  known  to  have  special  classes  for  excep- 
tionally gifted  children.  These  cities  are  Baltimore,  Worcester, 
Indianapolis,  Lincoln,  and  Rochester.^ 

SUMMARY. 

1.  In  a  normal  school  population  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  genumely  mentally  deficient  and  should  be  treated 
in  institutions. 

2.  Ranldng  above  these  comes  a  group  of  feeble-minded  children, 
constituting  about  3^  per  cent  of  the  school  membership.  These 
children  are  educable  in  special  classes  of  public  schools,  but  few  of 
them  can  become  independent  members  of  the  community. 

3.  Ranking  above  these  children  comes  a  larger  group  of  mentally 
sound,  but  slow,  cliildren.  This  group  constitutes  from  10  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  membership,  and  in  the  average  city  amounts  to 
about  33  per  cent.  These  are  normal  individuals  for  whom  the 
present  school  curriculum  and  regime  are  ill  adapted.  In  most 
cities  a  majority  of  them  are  boys. 

4.  Ranking  above  these  pupils  is  the  large  mass  of  school  children 
who  make  substantially  normal  progress  through  the  grades  and 
some  of  whom  make  rapid  progress.  These  constitute  from  40  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  school  membership. 

5.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  comes  a  group  of  unusually 
bright  or  talented  children,  composing  about  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number.  Only  five  cities  have  so  far  organized  classes  for  these 
supernormal  children. 

1  In  answering  the  questionnaire,  a  copj-  of  which  appears  on  p.  31,  54  superintendents  write  "  yes  "  after 
item  No.  14;  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  those  answering  thus  regard  some  form 
of  flexible  grading  as  the  special  provision  meant. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

We  assume  that  this  bulletin  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  questions  relating  to  the  proper  treatment  of  excep- 
tional children  rather  than  in  a  scientific  classification  based  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  causes  of  exceptional  character  in  children.  The 
most  significant  distinction  is  that  between  children  who  can  not 
properly  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  children  who  can  l)e 
adequately  instructed  and  trained  in  day  classes.  We  shall  therefore 
make  our  primary  classification  the  distinction  between  institution 
cases  and  public-school  cases. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  any  one  basis  for  the  estabhshment  of  this 
classification.  There  are  at  least  three  grounds  for  this  distinction. 
In  the  fij'st  place,  there  are  children  idiotic  and  imbecile,  children 
morally  degenerate  and  delinquent,  children  severely  crippled  or 
suft'ering  from  a  disease  like  epilepsy,  whom  any  superintendent 
would  recognize  as  being  unfit  for  association  with  normal  children 
in  the  grade.  Many  of  these  children  are  the  subjects  of  custodial 
treatment  only,  even  inside  the  institution  in  which  they  may  be 
segregated. 

A  second  basis  for  this  distinction  has  reference  to  the  curability 
or  relative  permanence  of  the  child's  condition.  Certain  children 
who  are  approximately  normal  in  appearance  and  in  mental  character 
are  yet  hopelessly  degenerate.  For  their  own  safety  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  cliildren  with  whom  they  may  be  associated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed  from  the 
schools  and  placed  in  institutions.  Some  of  them  are  educable  and 
can  perhaps  be  trained  in  the  public  day  schools,  but  it  would  be 
undesirable  for  them  to  be  thus  treated.  The  most  dangerous  types 
of  moral  imbeciles  come  in  tliis  class.  These  cliildren  some  compe- 
tent authority  connected  with  the  public-school  system  should  be 
quick  to  recognize.  Experts  should  be  called  in  and  the  school 
authorities  ought  to  lend  their  every  assistance  to  obtain  legal  sanc- 
tion for  the  segregation  of  these  children  in  special  institutions,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  pass  their  lives  among  normal  children, 
with  the  danger  of  moral  contagion  and  the  possibility  of  propagating 
their  kind. 

The  third  basis  for  the  distinction  between  an  institutional  and  a 
public-school  case  is  amenability  to  treatment  in  the  public  schools 
and  institutions.     It  stands  to  reason  that  an  institution  which  con- 
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trols  every  hour  of  a  cliild's  existence — sleeping  or  awake — ought  to 
be  able  to  provide  more  effective  training  for  difRcult  cases  than  can 
the  public  schools  in  day  classes.  In  distinguishing  between  those 
cases  which  should  be  sent  to  institutions  and  those  which  should  not 
we  must  take  into  consideration  whether  the  cliild  requires  the  kind 
of  work  which  the  public  school  can  not  supply  in  day  classes. 

A  most  confusing  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  various 
types  of  exceptional  children  shade  off  into  normal  types  of  cliildren. 
From  children  who  are  slightly  slow  and  dull  by  nature,  there  is  a 
steady  gradation  through  children  that  are  only  touched  with  feeble- 
mindedness to  children  who  are  classified  in  institutions  as  ''high- 
grade  imbeciles,"  " middle-gi'ade  imbeciles,"  ''low-grade  imbeciles," 
"superficial,  and  profound  idiots."  Ordinary  teachers,  superintend- 
ents, and  casual  observers  udll  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  excluding 
idiots  and  low-grade  imbeciles  from  the  public  schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  rare  that  cliildren  below*  the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbeciles  are 
found  in  the  public  schools.  The  border-land  cases,  high-grade  imbe- 
ciles, perhaps  even  nfiddle-grade  imbeciles,  will  be  interpreted  very 
diversely  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  ^vith  these  classes  of  cliildren. 
Some  teachers  and  superintendents  ^dll  think  that  they  have  in  mid- 
dle-grade imbeciles  very  good  material  to  work  with  in  the  public 
schools;  whereas  expert  opinion  may  advise  the  removal  of  such  cliil- 
dren from  public  day  classes  to  institutions. 

Another  circumstance  is  that  many  cliildren  are  what  some  call 
apimrently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile ;  that  is  to  say,  they  present  all 
of  the  features  of  permanent  imbecility  excepting  that  they  very 
rapidly  recover  or  are  restored  to  approximately  normal  condition 
under  proper  physical  and  mental  treatment.  Some  distinguish 
these  types  of  children  as  suffering  on  the  one  hand  from  imbecility 
and  on  the  other  from  pseudo-imbecility.  We  distinguish  betw^een 
them  as  being  permanently  feeble-minded  or  imbecile,  and  curably 
retarded  in  development.  Two  children  may  present  exactly  similar 
characters  and  yet  one  child  may,  as  the  result  of  a  year's  special 
training,  be  restored  to  the  grades  and  be  capable  of  continuing  in  the 
grades  and  making  normal  progress;  whereas  the  other  child  may, 
after  a  year's  trial,  be  finally  sent  to  the  institution  to  which  he  should 
have  been  sent  without  the  waste  of  a  year's  time. 

The  expert  is  more  capable  of  classifying  children  into  these  two 
groups  of  institutional  and  public-school  cases  than  is  the  uninstructed 
teacher  or  layman;  but  there  are  doubtful  cases  where  even  expert 
opinion  is  unable  to  decide.  There  will,  therefore,  always  be  reason 
for  keeping  some  of  these  children  in  special  classes,  under  observa- 
tion pending  a  final  diagnosis. 

We  shall  now  briefly  and  concisely  distmguish  between  those  cases 
which  we  regard  as  institutional  and  the  cases  of  those  whom  we 
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regard  as  susceptible  of  treatment  in  special  classes.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  recognize  a  third  group,  comprising  types  of 
children  concerning  whose  treatment,  whether  in  institutions  or  in 
public  day  classes,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice. 
It  must  be  premised  that  our  treatment  is  largely  experimental  and 
will  probably  remain  so  for  many  j^ears  to  come.  What  place 
institutions  for  the  training  of  blind,  deaf,  and  other  types  of  excep- 
tional children  shall  play  in  the  future  and  especially  in  those  com- 
munities which  are  approachmg  this  problem  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  say.  Modern  criticism  of  institutional  life  has 
led  to  many  reforms  in  institutional  procedure.  Much  objection 
that  can  at  present  be  laid  against  many  institutions  for  children  will 
undoubtedly  be  set  aside  in  the  future  as  institutions  encourage  and 
develop  separation  into  small  groups;  for  example,  separate  homes 
or  cottages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  institution  which  need 
not  consider  per  capita  cost  can  provide  children  with  homes  and 
schools  of  a  character  which  will  conserve  the  whole  life  of  the  child. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  all  educational  institutions  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  public  schools  will  be  held  responsible  by  many  communities  for 
the  educational  treatment  of  types  of  children  who  m  the  past  have 
been  committed  to  special  institutions.  For  some  cases,  e.  g.,  per- 
sistent truants,  disciplinaiy  cases,  children  suffermg  from  ill  health, 
children  who  are  a  heavy  economic  tax  upon  their  families,  and 
children  whose  home  life  negatives  completely  the  mfluence  of  the 
school,  the  public  schools  of  the  future  may  be  required  by  an  awakened 
community  to  provide  parental  schools,  where  children  will  be  boarded 
as  well  as  educated,  and  where  the  advantages  of  home  training  and 
discipline  will  be  combined  with  the  special  class  of  mstruction. 

The  gToupmg  which  we  make,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ten- 
tative or  temporary"  effort,  one  which  we  shall  feel  under  no  obliga- 
gation  to  defend  but  which  we  embody  in  this  bulletin  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  m  clarifymg  the  thought  of  those  who  are  professionally 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  exceptional  children. 

I.    INSTITUTIONAL    CASES. 
(To  be  dismissed  from  the  oversight  and  care  of  the  public  school  authorities.) 

1.  Morally  insane  children. 

2.  Violently  insane  children. 

3.  Demented  children. 

4.  All  feeble-minded  children  below  the  grade  of  middle-grade  imbecile.     (Barr's 

classification.) 

5.  High-grade  moral  imbeciles. 

6.  Severe  cases  of  epilepsy. 

7.  Cases  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.     (Some  to  be  dismissed  temporarily; 

Bome  for  prolonged  periods.) 

8.  Children  helplessly  crippled  or  suffering  from  revolting  physical  deformity. 
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II.  CHILDREN   FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES  OR  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION   IN   THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Foreign. 

2.  Late  entering. 

3.  Backward  but  capable  of  rapid  restoration  to  normal  grade. 

4.  Dull  and  feebly  gifted. 

5.  Children  recjuiring  vocational  training. 

(;.  Children  of  ])rccocious  physical  develnimioiit,  especially  of  precocious  sex  devel- 
opment. 

7.  Exceptionally  gifted  or  able  children. 

8.  Children  suffering  from  various  physical  defects  of  minor  character  but  interfer- 

ing with  their  progress  and  unfitting  them  temporarily  or  permanently  for  the 
grades. 

9.  Speech  cases. 

10.  Social  cases;  those  whose  retardation  is  chiefly  due  to  home  conditions  calling  for 
the  services  of  a  social  visitor  as  well  as  a  special  teacher. 

III.  CHILDREN     OF     ITNCERTAIN     CLASSIFICATION.       INSTITUTIONAL     OR 

SPECIAL    CASES. 

1.  Blind  and  semi-blind. 

2.  Deaf  and  semi-deaf. 

3.  Delinquents,  including  persistent  truants. 

4.  High-grade  imbeciles.     (Barr's  classification.) 

5.  All  feeble-minded  children  of  higher  grade  than  high-grade  imbeciles. 

6.  Crippled  children. 

7.  Children  suffering  from  epilepsy  in  mild  degree  or  from  nervous  or  other  diseases 

rendering  them  difficult  or  improper  members  of  ordinary  classes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


METHODS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  EXTENT  AND  DEGREE 
OF  RETARDATION  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

The  term  "retarded"  is  used  with  increasing  uniformity  to  describe 
the  condition  of  children  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades.  It  describes 
but  it  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  There  are  only  two  reasons  why 
children  may  be  too  old  for  their  grades — they  may  have  entered 
school  late  or  they  may  have  progressed  slowly.  In  either  case  the 
term  "retarded"  is  used  by  educational  economists  to  describe  their 
condition. 

THE  AGE  AND  GRADE  TABLE. 

The  quickest  and  easiest  way  in  which  a  school  superintendent 
can  discover  how  many  retarded  children  there  are  in  his  school 
system  is  by  means  of  a  table  showing  how  many  children  there  are 
of  each  age  in  each  grade  in  his  schools.  The  table  on  the  following 
page  shows  the  distribution  of  children  by  grades  and  ages  in  the 
schools  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1910. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  heavy  broken  line  running  through 
the  table.  In  the  first  grade  this  line  divides  the  figures  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  left  those  referring  to  the  children  less  than  8  years  of  age  and 
on  the  right  those  8  years  old  and  older.  That  is,  the  figures  on  the 
left  refer  to  children  of  normal  age  and  those  on  the  right  to  over-age 
children.  The  line  is  broken  to  make  a  similar  division  between  the 
figures  for  the  8  and  the  9  year  old  children  in  the  second  grade,  be- 
tween the  9  and  the  10  year  old  ones  in  the  third  grade,  and  so  on 
for  all  the  grades.  The  criterion  used  defines  a  child  as  of  normal 
age  in  each  grade  as  follows : 


Grade.  Normal  age. 

1 Under    8  years. 

2 Under    9  years. 

3 Under  10  years. 

4 Under  11  years. 


Grade.  Normal  age. 

5 Under  12  years. 

6 Under  13  years. 

7 Under  14  years. 

8 Under  15  years. 


This  standard  for  dividing  children  into  normal  and  over-age 
groups  in  each  grade  has  received  general  acceptance  in  the  past  few 
years  and  is  now  in  common  use  in  city,  State,  and  National  reports. 

Referring  again  to  the  table,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  tliree 
columns  at  the  right-hand  end,  the  first  of  which  gives  the  total 
number  of  children  in  each  grade,  the  second  the  number  of  over- age 
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children,  and  the  third  the  per  cent  that  these  children  are  of  the 
whole  number.  At  the  bottom  is  a  row  of  totals  giving  the  number 
of  children  at  each  age,  the  total  number  of  children,  and  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  over-age  ones. 

Age  and  grade  tables  have  suddenly  come  into  common  use, 
because  superintendents  are  discovering  that  they  are  the  most 
valuable  single  form  of  statistical  statement  used  by  schoolmen. 
They  are  basal  to  studies  of  retardation.  By  their  use  a  superin- 
tendent can  easily  find  out  how  many  over-age  children  there  are  in 
his  school  system,  where  they  are,  and  who  they  are. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  of  conditions  in  successive  years  or 
between  different  cities  it  is  essential  that  the  date  of  gathering  the 
data  and  the  basis  of  enumeration  be  uniform  for  all  the  cities.  The 
most  satisfactory  basis  of  enumeration  is  the  enrollment  on  a  given 
date  and  the  best  date  is  probably  that  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission, 
which  is  the  second  Monday  in  December. 

THE  METHOD  OF  LOCATING  THE  13-YEAR-OLD  CHH^DREN. 

A  still  simpler  method  for  comparing  conditions  in  different 
cities,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  school  system,  or  for  the 
same  city  in  different  years  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Roland  P. 
Falloiier  in  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  January,  1911.  This  is 
based  on  disco vermg  the  whereabouts  of  all  of  the  13-year-old 
children  m  the  school  system. 

For  example,  reference  to  the  Elmira  table  for  1910  shows  that 
there  were  13-year-old  children  in  all  of  the  grades  from  the  second 
to  the  eighth,  mclusive.  These  children  have  almost  reached 
the  limit  of  the  compulsory  school  period  and  it  is  certain  that  those 
not  within  a  year  or  two  of  graduation  will  nearly  all  drop  out  without 
completing  the  course. 

In  the  case  in  point  the  13-year-old  children  in  the  sixth  and 
lower  grades  number  191  out  of  a  total  of  367,  or  52  per  cent.  This 
fact  is  one  significant  measure  of  the  efRciency  of  this  school  system. 
It  means  that  52  per  cent  of  these  children  are  educational  misfits. 
Tliey  are  wrongly  placed  in  the  grades,  they  hinder  the  other  children, 
and  they  make  the  work  of  the  teacher  harder  and  less  effective. 
Most  of  them  will  leave  school  without  completmg  the  course. 
The  method  of  locating  the  13-year-old  children  is  significant  because 
it  furnishes  a  measure  of  what  the  school  system  accomplishes  for 
the  children  within  the  period  of  compulsory  education.  It  is  most 
simple  and  easily  applied.  The  necessary  data  can  be  gathered  in 
most  schools  in  a  few  hours  and  to  secure  them  involves  no  delay 
and  requires  no  installation  of  new  forms  of  record  keeping. 
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REPEATERS. 

A  third  simple  method  lor  tliscovering  which  children  are  not 
making  satisfactoiy  progress  consists  in  having  each  teacher  report 
the  number  of  children  wlio  are  doing  the  work  of  their  present 
grades  for  the  second,  third,  or  fourtli  time.  These  children  are 
termed  repeaters.  The  ])rincipal  advantage  of  the  method  is  tlmt 
in  gatliering  the  (hita  for  the  report  tlie  teachers  become  interested 
in  the  individual  cases  of  the  chikh'en  to  an  extent  which  is  usually 
not  equaled  when  thej  simply  report  the  ages.  The  great  weakness 
of  this  method  is  that  it  onl}^  takes  into  account  the  status  of  the 
children  in  th(Mr  })resent  grades  and  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  nmnber  of  times  they  repeated  the  work  of  lower  grades.  Because 
of  this  defect  it  gives  deceptively  favorable  mass  results. 

TIME  IN  SCHOOL,  OR  THE  PROGRESS  STANDARD. 

The  methods  so  far  discussed  for  determining  the  extent  and  degree 
of  retardation  in  city  school  systems  are  all  based  on  different  com- 
binations of  data,  givmg  the  grades  and  ages  of  the  children,  or  the 
time  that  they  have  been  in  tlieir  present  grades.  The  method 
which  gives  the  best  and  fullest  information  is  one  that  combines  all 
three  of  these  criteria  and  tells  where  the  children  are  in  the  school 
course,  how  old  tlie^^  are,  and  how  long  it  has  taken  them  to  reach 
their  present  grades.  This  method  can  be  used  only  where  the  school 
records  mclude  individual  cards,  giving  the  school  history  of  each 
pupil,  or  where  such  individual  histoiy  can  be  gathered  b}'  means  of 
a  special  mvestigation. 

The  f ollo\\Tng  table  presents  the  results  of  tabulatmg  the  individual 
records  of  980  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  in  19  New  York  City  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  1907-8: 

Age  and  time  in  school,  fifth  grade,  19  schools  in  New  York  City,  1908. 


Years  in 

Ages. 

Total. 

school. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

o 

1 

8 

62 

100 

7 

22 
102 

1 

9 

13 

SI 

1 

1 

5 

3G 

3 

3   ...'. 

1 

33 

0 

1 

1 

27 

4 

130 
434 

16 

1 

1 

0 

12 

OS 
9 

111 

27 

3 

42 
37 
12 

9 
19 
13 

4 
1 

6 
3 
2 
1 

1 

248 

95 

30 

6 

1 

1 

8 

9 

1 

1 


10.  . 

1 

1 

Total 

43 

1S3 

29S 

245 

134 

62 

14 

1 

1  1    980 
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By  referring  to  the  top  row  of  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
children  varied  in  age  from  9  to  IS  years,  and  reference  to  the  fii'st 
column  shows  that  they  had  been  in  school  from  2  to  10  years.  There 
is  a  heavy  vertical  line,  on  the  left  of  which  are  the  figures  representing 
children  11  years  old  or  less,  and  on  the  right,  those  representing 
children  12  years  old  or  older.  As  11  years  is  the  limit  of  normal  age 
for  children  in  the  fifth  grade,  this  leaves  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  line  the  figures  representing  all  of  the  normal-age  children,  and 
on  the  right  those  representing  children  who  are  over  age.  Children 
who  have  been  in  school  5  years  or  less  and  are  m  the  fifth  grade 
have  made  normal  or  rapid  progress.  Those  who  have  been  in 
school  more  than  5  years  have  made  slow  progress. 

These  two  grovips  are  divided  by  t\\^  heavy  horizontal  line.  This 
gives  us  a  table  representmg  the  status  of  all  of  the  fifth-grade  children 
with  respect  to  their  ages  and  their  scliool  progress.  All  of  those 
represented  by  figures  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Ime  are  above 
normal  age,  and  all  of  those  represented  b}^  figures  below  the  hori- 
zontal line  have  made  slow  progress.  This  arrangement  enables  us 
to  classify  our  children  in  four  groups,  as  follows: 

Upper  left-hand  section:  435  children  who  are  of  normal  age  and 
have  made  normal  progress. 

Lower  left-hand  section:  89  children  wlio  are  of  normal  age  and 
have  made  slow  progress. 

Upper  right-hand  section:  165  children  who  are  above  normal 
age  and  have  made  normal  progress. 

Lower  right-hand  section:  291  children  who  are  over  age  and  have 
made  slow  progress. 

These  data  enable  the  school  superintendents  to  classify  the  children 
of  the  grade  in  the  four  groups,  according  to  their  educational  needs, 
and  to  find  out  which  of  them  are  over  age  because  they  entered 
school  late,  and  which  ones  are  over  age  because  they  have  made 
slow  progress.  The  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  upper 
left-hand  section  constitute  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  grade  member- 
ship. They  are  of  normal  age,  and  they  have  been  making  normal 
progress.     They  are  not  subjects  for  specialized  attention. 

The  89  cliildren  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  lower  left-hand 
section  constitute  9  per  cent  of  the  grade  membership.  They  are  of 
normal  age,  and  have  made  slow  progress;  and  the  only  reason  that 
they  are  not  numbered  among  the  over-age  children  is  that  they  were 
very  young  when  they  entered  school.  Their  cases  are  not  yet 
serious,  but  they  should  be  carefully  watched. 

The  165  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  upper  right-hand 
section  are  above  the  normal  age,  and  have  made  normal  i)rogress. 
That  is  to  say,  they  entered  school  late,  and  the  school  is  not  to  blame 
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for  their  being  over  a<ji;e  iit  present.  Nevertheless,  as  they  are  rehx- 
tively  mature,  they  shouhl  be  given  special  opportunities  to  make 
rapid  progress.  They  constitute  about  17  per  cent  of  total  member- 
ship. 

The  L'Ul  children  represented  by  the  figures  in  the  lower  riglit-hand 
section  constitute  30  per  cent  of  the  grade  membership,  and  are  botli 
over  age  and  have  made  slow  ])rogress.  These  are  the  serious  cases, 
and  they  should  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration.  The}  are 
genuinely  backward,  and  are  not  only  too  old  for  their  grades  but  are 
clironic  repeaters. 

The  foregoing  analysis  shows  with  siifhcient  clearness  the  advantages 
of  this  form  of  table.  It  gives  all  of  the  information  furnished  by  the 
other  methods,  and  much  in  addition.  The  disadvantages  connected 
■\\dth  its  use  are,  first,  that  the  data  can  not  be  gathered  until  the 
individual  school  history  of  each  cliild  is  secured,  and,  second,  a 
separate  table  has  to  be  made  for  each  grade.  It  is  impossible  to 
construct  one  showing  conditions  in  the  entire  school  system.  More- 
over, where  semiannual  promotions  are  in  force,  such  a  table  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  show  both  ages  and  time  in  school  by  half  years. 

A  METHOD  FOR  DISCOVERING  THE  CAUSES  OF  RETARDATION. 

Children  who  make  slow  progress  do  so  because  they  fail  of  pro 
motion.     Hence  the  most  direct  way  to  discover  the  causes  of  retard- 
ation is  to  find  out  the  salient  differences  between  the  promoted  and 
the  nonpromoted  cluldren. 

The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  record  significant  facts  regarding  all 
of  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  school  term  or  year,  and  tabulate  them 
for  the  promoted  and  the  nonpromoted  pupils,  so  as  to  discover  in 
what  respects  conditions  in  the  first  group  differ  from  those  in  the 
second  group.  Tliis  avoids  the  common  error  wliich  results  from 
gathermg  data  concerning  solely  the  pupils  who  fail,  and  then  having 
no  way  to  determine  how  these  pupils  differ  from  the  successful  ones. 
A  blank  form,  which  has  been  successfully  used  for  gathering  signifi- 
cant data  for  promoted  and  nonpromoted  pupils,  is  the  following: 
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Boys 

Girls 

Average  age 

Average  days  attended 

From  non-English-speaking  families. 

Foreign  born 

Suffering  from  malnutrition 

Mentally  defective 

Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Adenoids 

Other  throat  troubles 

Enlarged  glands 

Defective  teeth 

Other  defects 


Number 
among 
children 
promoted 
at  end  of 
year. 


Number 
among 
children 
not  pro- 
moted. 


Grade- 


-.    School- 


-.    Teacher- 


Date- 


In  a  recent  investigation  the  use  of  this  bhink  showed  that  non- 
promotions  were  much  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among 
girls,  and  that  attendance  was  much  poorer  among  the  nonpromoted 
than  among  the  promoted  children  The  average  age  of  the  nonpro- 
moted children  was  greater  than  that  of  the  promoted  ones,  more  of 
them  came  from  non-English-speaking  families,  and  more  of  them 
were  foreign  born.  The  nonpromoted  children  showed  much  higher 
percentages  of  physical  defectiveness. 

The  use  of  this  blank  enables  the  superintendent  or  principal  to 
rate  the  different  retarding  influences  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
and  as  a  consequence  to  take  measures  looking  toward  their  elimina- 
tion. 

SUMMARY. 

The  age  and  grade  table  tells  how  many  and  what  proportion  of  the 
pupUs  are  too  old  for  the  grades  they  are  m.  It  furnishes  the  quickest 
and  easiest  means  for  discovermg  conditions  throughout  a  school 
system. 

The  method  of  locating  the  13-year-old  children  shows  what  the  school 
has  accomplished  for  the  children  up  to  the  limit  of  its  legal  control 
over  them.  It  furnishes  an  indicator  of  the  results  of  retardation, 
but  does  not  give  a  survey  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  the  most 
easily  applied  of  all  the  measures  of  retardation. 

The  enumeration  of  the  repeater's  in  each  grade  shows  which  children 
need  special  attention  at  any  time.  It  is  easily  done,  but  it  does 
not  show  which  children  are  chronically  backward  and  which  are 
temporarily  or  accidentally  so. 
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Tlie  age  and  time-in-school  table  furnishes  the  most  complelo  and 
useful  information  about  the  children.  It  shows  which  childroii  are 
over  age  because  they  have  made  slow  progress  and  which  ones  are 
over  age  because  they  entered  school  late.  It  furnishes  the  best 
method  for  discovering  the  significant  facts  about  the  school  progress 
of  the  children,  but  it  can  only  be  used  where  individual  school  his- 
tories can  be  obtained. 

The  causes  of  retardation  can  best  l)e  discovered  through  investi- 
gating the  differences  between  the  promoted  and  the  nonpromoted 
pupils. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROVISION    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN    IN     CITY 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

Under  date  of  March  15,  1911,  an  inquiry  was  addressed  to  tlie 

superintendents  of  city  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  asking 

them  for  information  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  their  systems  to 

provide  for  the  needs  of  exceptional  children.     The  inquiry  form 

used  was  as  follows : 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1911. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  this  sheet  to 
me  at  once  for  the  use  of  a  committee  which  is  preparing  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
a  bulletin  on  Provision  for  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Public  Schools"? 

Have  special  classes  been  formed  in  your  city  under  the  following  or  other  names 
(answer  yes  or  no)? 

1.  Delinquent 

2.  Backward 

3.  Defective 

4.  Blind  or  semiblind 

5.  Deaf  or  semideaf 

6.  Open  air 

7.  For  foreigners — day  schools 

8.  For  foreigners — evening  schools 

9.  Vocational 

10.  "Continuation " 

11.  Parental  or  residential 

12.  Epileptic 

13    For  late-entering  children 

14.  For  gifted  children 

Under  other  names : 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Have  you  any  provision  for: 

1.  Medical  inspection  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 

2.  Physical  examination  for  defects 

3.  Dental  clinics 

Any  reports  or  documents  you  may  have  and  any  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws 
adopted  by  your  board  of  education  with  reference  to  such  special  features  of  your 
school  work  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Yours,  respectfully, , 

Commissioner. 

Name, , 

City, , 
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The  niinibcr  of  these  questionnaires  sent  out  was  1,285,  and  the 
list  to  which  they  were  sent  includes  all  of  the  municipal  school  sys- 
tems regularly  organizetl  under  superintendents.  Eight  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  rephes  were  received,  divided  among  the  five  State 
divisions  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic 370 

South  Atlantic 60 

South  Central 90 

North  Central 322 

Western 56 

Total 898 

For  the  pur])ose  of  interpreting  the  results,  the  answers  have  been 
divided  into  four  groups,  and  the  information  treated  as  referring  to 
provision  made  for  children  who  are  exceptional  (1)  morally,  (2) 
mentall}",  (3)  physically,  and  (4)  environmentally.  The  cUfferent 
kinds  of  special  provision  offered  in  city  school  systems  have  been 
roughly  grouped  under  these  four  headings  as  follows: 

I.  Morally  exceptional : 

(a)  Classes  for  delinquent,  incorrigible,  and  refractory  pupils. 

(b)  Parental  and  residential  schools. 
II.  Mentally  exceptional: 

(o)  Classes  for  backward  children,  including  help  through  special  teachers, 

etc. 
(6)  Classes  for  mentally  defective  children,  epileptics,  etc. 

(c)  Classes  for  exceptionally  gifted  children. 
III.  Physically  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  blind  or  semiblind. 
(6)  Classes  for  deaf  or  semideaf . 

(c)  Classes  for  dumb. 

(d)  Classes  for  stammerers,  stutterers,  and  lispers. 

(e)  Open-air  classes  for  children  physically  subnormal. 
(/)  Classes  for  crippled  children. 

IV.  En\ironmen tally  exceptional: 

(a)  Classes  for  non-English-speaking  children,   in  either  day  or  evening 

schools. 

(b)  Classes  for  children  who  enter  late. 

(c)  Classes  for  children  from  subnormal  homes. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  MORALLY  EXCEPTIONAL. 

According  to  the  returns,  152  cities  are  making  special  provision 
for  morally  exceptional  children.  The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  cities  by  State  divisions,  and  by  the  kind  of  pro- 
vision made.  The  identity  of  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  those 
from  which  the  data  of  all  the  folloW'Uig  text  tables  have  been  secured, 
may  be  learned  b}^  consulting  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  appendix, 
which  gives  by  States  and  individual  cities  the  information  secured 
through  the  questionnaire. 
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Division. 

Cities  having 
classes  for  the 
delinquent,  in- 
corrigible, and 
refractory. 

Cities  having 

parental  and 

residential 

schools. 

Total. 

North  Atlantic 

59 
7 
10 
39 
13 

10 
1 
1 
5 

7 

69 

South  Atlantic          

8 

South  Central 

11 

North  Central        

44 

Western 

20 

Total  

128 

24 

152 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  giving  the  total  number  of 
cities  in  each  division  furnishing  the  data  shows  that  17  per  cent  of 
the  school  systems  make  provision  for  morally  exceptional  children. 
There  is  noteworthy  variation  in  the  percentages  for  the  different 
divisions,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Percentage  of  cities  making  provision  for  morally  exceptional  children. 

North  Atlantic 19 

South  Atlantic 13 

South  Central 12 

North  Central 14 

Western 36 

United  States 17 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  EXCEPTIONAL. 

The  school  systems  making  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional 
number  373,  or  42  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  following  table 
shows  how  these  cities  are  distributed  by  divisions,  and  the  different 
sorts  of  provision  made: 

Cities  making  provision  for  the  yicntalhj  exceptional. 


Division. 

Having 
classes  for 
mentally 
defective. 

Having 
classes  for 
backward 
children. 

Having 
classes  for 
exception- 
ally gifted. 

Total. 

North  Atlantic  . .        

44 

3 

7 

32 

13 

97 
15 

18 
70 
20 

22 
2 
3 

19 
8 

163 

South  Atlantic 

20 

South  Central  .                     

28 

North  Central    

121 

Western 

41 

Total 

99 

220 

54 

373 

In  this  table  the  figures  giving  the  number  of  cities  having  classes 
for  the  mentally  defective  include  the  cases  in  which  the  superin- 
tendents reported  classes  for  epileptics.  In  a  similar  way  the  figures 
for  classes  for  backward  children  include  the  cases  in  wdiich  the  reports 
state  that  special  teachers  are  employed  to  assist  the  slow  pupils. 
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The  question  as  to  provision  iov  <z;iltod  children  has  been  given  a 
particularly  liberal  interpretation  by  the  superintendents  of  the  54 
cities  reporting  such  classes.  In  most  cases  this  means  merely  that 
in  these  cities  plans  of  flexible  grading  are  in  force  which  permit  the 
unusually  able  pupil  to  make  more  tiian  normally  rapid  progress 
through  the  grades. 

The  percentage  figures  showing  the  proportion  of  cities  in  each 
division  making  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional  children  show, 
as  in  the  former  case,  remarkable  variability,  and  again  the  States  of 
the  Western  division  make  the  best  record. 

Percentage  of  cities  making  provision  for  the  mentally  exceptional. 


Division. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 


Having 
classes  for 
mentally 
defective. 


Having 
classes  for 
backward 
children. 


n\ 

26 

6 

44 

5 

•25 

3 

33 

8 

20 

3 

31 

10 

22 

6 

38 

2.3 

36 

14 

73 

11 


25 


Having 

classes  for 
exception- 
all}-  gifted. 


Total. 


42 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  EXCEPTIONAL. 

The  cities  making  provision  for  the  physically  exceptional  number 
91,  and  the  kinds  of  special  classes  maintained  fall  into  six  groups. 
In  the  following  table  the  caption  "Blind"  includes  classes  for  semi- 
blind,  "Deaf"  includes  classes  for  semideaf,  and  "Stammerers" 
includes  classes  for  stutterers  and  lispers. 

Cities  making  provision  for  the  physically  exceptional. 


Division. 

Classes 
for  blind. 

Classes 
for  deaf. 

Classes 
for  dumb. 

Classes 
for  stam- 
merers. 

op-air ',^^-- 
classes.        pj^^j^ 

Total. 

TCorth  Atlantic 

4 

li 

1               12                 1 

24 

Ronth   \tlantif* 

1::::::::::       1 

9                  2              55 

South  Cpntriil 

1 

North  Central                           

9 

1 

34 
6 

1 

Western                           

1 

2    10 

Total  

14 

40 

1 

2  1             25                 3  !           91 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  this  showing  is  the  large  number  of  cities 
in  the  North  Central  division  having  classes  for  the  deaf  and  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  in  the  other  divisions.  Another  is  the 
small  number  of  cities  in  the  Southern  divisions  having  special  provi- 
sion for  the  phj^sically  exceptional. 

The  percentage  figures  show  that  in  this  type  of  provision,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones,  the  Western  division  makes  the  best  showing.  Six 
per  cent  of  the  cities  in  the  North  Atlantic  group  have  provision  for 
the  physically  exceptional.  In  the  two  southern  groups  the  numbers 
are  too  low  to  make  it  possible  to  compute  the  percentages.     The 
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figures  for  the  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  are  17  and  18  per 
cent,  respectively. 

These  figures  giving  the  facts  as  to  the  different  numbers  of  cities 
making  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  physically  exceptional  do  not 
include  the  regular  work  of  medical  inspection.  Figures  concerning 
this  were  gathered,  however,  and  with  the  following  results: 


Cities  having  systems  of  medical  in. 

ipection. 

Division. 

Having 

medical 

inspection. 

Ha\'ing 
examina- 
tion for 
physical 
detects. 

Having 
denta 
clinics. 

North  Atlantic 

2.39 
28 
48 

174 
37 

231 
22 
31 

130 
30 

54 

South  Atlantic          

9 

South  Central       

0 

Nrfrth  Central                   

44 

12 

Total 

520 

444 

125 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENTALLY  EXCEPTIONAL. 

The  number  of  cities  making  provision  for  the  pupils  who  are 
environmentally  exceptional  is  346,  but  this  figure  is  somewhat 
misleading  for  the  reason  that  it  includes  the  data  for  cities  having 
instruction  for  non-English-speaking  pupils  in  evening  schools  as  well 
as  in  day  schools.     The  facts  by  divisions  are  as  follows: 

Cities  making  provision  for  the  environmentally  exceptional. 


Division. 

Non-Eng- 
lish speak- 
ing 
(day). 

Non-Eng- 
lish speak- 
ing 
(evening). 

Late 
entering. 

Excep- 
tional. 

Total. 

"Mnrth  Atlantic 

1 

4 

10 

11 

122 

4 

8 

53 

10 

2(i 
0 

27 
9 

189 

South  Atlantic 

1 

12 

19 

North  Central 

91) 

30 

Total 

73 

197 

75 

1 

340 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  having  large 
foreign  populations  have  in  many  cases  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
non-English-speaking  pupils,  the  Western  division  makes  the  best 
showing  in  this  as  in  all  other  comparisons.  The  comparative  per- 
centage figures  are  as  follows : 

Percentage  of  cities  making  provision  for  the  enmronmcntalhi  exceptional. 

North  Atlantic 51 

South  Atlantic 20 

South  Central 21 

North  Central 29 

Western 54 

United  States 39 


CHAPTER  VI. 
GRADING  AND  PROMOTION 

WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE  TO   THE  NEEDS   OF   EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN. 

The  administration  of  graded  schools  has  long  been  based  on  tlie 
})lan  that  at  stated  intervals,  usually  of  one  year,  a  reclassification 
of  pupils  takes  place,  the  more  ])roficient  ones  being  pi'omoted  into 
the  next  liigh(M-  grade,  and  those  who  have  failed  to  cover  the  required 
ground  staying  where  they  are.  In  extreme  cases,  very  backward 
pupils  are  "demoted"  into  the  grade  below. 

The  most  obvious  defect  of  this  ])]an,  which  is  still  in  forces  in  many 
localities,  is  that  the  child  wlio  fails  in  one  or  more  subjects,  but  who 
has  been  successful  in  the  rest,  is  compelled  to  do  again  the  work  of 
the  grade,  and  to  repeat  work  which  he  has  already  successfully  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  that  in  wliich  he  has  failed. 

The  first  step  toward  mitigatmg  the  bad  effects  of  this  process  lies 
in  the  system  of  half-yearly  promotions  by  which  the  pupil  who  fails 
has  only  to  repeat  half  a  year's  work,  instead  of  that  of  an  entire  year. 
There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  plan.  It  is  in  suc- 
cessful o})eration  in  scores  of  cities,  and  is  rapidly  spreading. 

Many  other  plans  have  been  designed  to  introduce  flexibihty  of 
grading.  Most  of  these  are  modifications  of  a  plan  developed  more 
than  30  j^ears  ago  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  at  that  time  superintendent 
of  schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  object  of  this  plan  was  to  make  such  a 
modification  in  the  promotion  system  as  to  retain  the  maclunery  of 
organizations  by  grades  and  regular  promotions,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  exceptionally 
slow  child. 

The  most  thorough  and  extensive  study  of  the  various  grading  and 
promotion  plans  that  has  appeared  in  print  is  that  presented  by  the 
Brookl^m  Teachers'  Association  m  their  report  printed  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  Tliis  investigation  is  based  on  the  returns  from  a  questionnaire 
that  was  filled  in  by  more  than  a  thousand  school  superintendents, 
j)rincii)als,  normal  school  pupils,  and  so  on. 

The  mvestigation  was  conducted  by  a  committee  on  school  organi- 
zation under  the  joint  chairmanship  of  ]\Iessrs.  Van  Evrie  I^patrick 
and  Charles  S.  Ilartwell.  As  this  report  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
general  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  opmions  and  experience 
of  American  educators  concerning  different  grading  and  promotion 
plans,  it  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  present  summary. 
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Well-recognized  plans  for  securing  flexibility  in  grading  are  at  least 
a  score  in  number.  Most  of  them  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 
jjlaces  in  which  they  have  been  used.  For  example,  the  Cambridge 
plan  is  one  that  has  been  used  for  some  20  years  m  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  the  Bata^^a  plan  has  long  been  followed  m  Batavia,  N.  Y.  In 
many  other  instances,  while  plans  are  Iviiown  by  the  names  of  towms 
or  cities,  they  have  in  ])oint  of  fact  never  been  in  universal  use  in 
those  localities. 

Nearly  all  of  these  numerous  plans  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  two 
groups.  In  the  first  group  are  devices  for  securing,  so  far  as  possible, 
uniform  progress  through  the  grades  on  the  part  of  all  pupils.  These 
plans  depend  on  gi^'ing  special  instruction  to  the  dull  pupils  in  order 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up,  oi-  in  giving  extra  work  to  the 
bright  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  cover  more  than  the  normal 
amount  of  work  outlined  for  each  grade.     These  two  modifications 
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Fig.  1. — Batavia  Plan. — The  diagram  illustrates  the  equal  progress  of  all  the  children 
in  a  given  grade  during  one  term.  The  coaching  of  the  slow  pupils  by  the  assistant 
teacher  makes  this  equality  of  progress  possible. 

of  the  plan  for  securmg  uniform  progress  are  typically  represented 
by  the  Batavia  and  the  North  Denver  plans. 

In  the  second  group  are  grading  and  promotion  plans  which  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  permitting  children  of  differing  abilities  to  com- 
l^lete  the  work  of  the  grades  in  differing  lengths  of  time.  The  Cam- 
bridge and  Chicago,  or  ''large  city"  plans  are  typical  of  those  which 
provide  for  differing  rates  of  progress  among  different  classes,  while 
the  Pueblo  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  of  letting  each  individual  child 
go  forward  accordmg  to  his  particular  abilities  and  without  reference 
to  those  of  the  other  children. 

THE  BATAVIA  PLAN. 

The  Batavia  plan  has  for  many  years  been  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.  In  its  inception  it  was  a  device  resorted 
to  in  order  to  make  tolerable  the  use  of  very  large  schoolrooms  pro- 
vided through  the  faulty  design  of  one  of  the  school  buildings. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  plan  are  large  classes  with  addi- 
tional teachers  to  give  individual  instruction  to  the  backward  jnipils 
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in  each  room.  The  j)ro}jjross  of  all  the  j)U])ils  is  uniform,  this  uni- 
fonnitv  heing  secured  tlirou}j:h  llie  inrlividnnl  toarhinfr  of  the  slow 
pupils. 

The  principal  objection  to  tlie  jjlan  ls  the  one  inherent  in  all 
attem])ts  to  teach  classes  of  very  large  size.  As  a  temj)orarv  relief 
for  conditions  brought  about  by  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  the  plan 
is  probably  good,  but  it  is  not  to  be  connnended  for  permanent  use 
under  uormal  conditiotis.  Among  the  reports  received  by  the  Brook- 
lyn Teachers'  Association  from  973  educators,  only  138  had  tried  the 
Batavia  plan,  and  of  these  only  (V2  per  cent  favored  it  after  trial. 

THE  NORTH  DENVER  PLAN. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  Batavia  plan  is  that  under  it  the 
best  efforts  of  the  teaching  force  are  devoted  to  assisting  the  least 
hopeful  members  of  the  class.     The  interests  of  the  ablest  are  sac- 
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Fig.  2. — North  Denver  Plan. — Diagram  illustrates  how  equality  of  progress  is  secured 
through  giving  the  bright  pupils  supplementary  work,  instead  of  giving  the  laggard  pupils 
,   extra  teaching. 

rificed  to  those  of  the  dullest.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  the  Xorth 
Denver  plan.  The  object  of  the  plan  is  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  brighter  cliildren  to  do  more  extended,  more  intensive,  and 
more  individual  work  than  the  other  members  of  the  class.  This 
extra  work  is  done  by  them  during  free  ]:)eriods,  while  the  other 
children  are  reciting.  Home  work  is  minimized  and  the  brighter 
pupils  are  trained  to  depend  less  and  less  on  their  teachers  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  push  ahead  as  rapidly  as  theu'  capacities  will 
permit. 

Among  the  973  educators  who  contributed  to  the  study  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  169  had  tried  the  North  Denver  plan, 
and  of  these  94  per  cent  favored  it  after  trial.  The  chief  virtue  of 
the  plan  is  that  it  places  its  greatest  emphasis  on  assisting  the 
brightest  pupils.  Its  object  is  predominantly  constructive  rather 
than  predominantly  remedial. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  PLAN. 

The  plan  long  in  use  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  best 
known  of  the  different  devices  and  systems  for  securing  an  opj^ortu- 
nity  for  children  of  differing  abilities  to  progress  through  the  grades 
at  different  rates  of  speed.  Its  aini  is  to  classify  students  according 
to  ability  and  then  to  have  the  different  classes  or  (hvisions  go  for- 
ward at  rates  appropriate  to  their  varying  abilities.  Moreover,  it 
brings  the  pupils  of  the  chfferent  classes  together  at  stated  intervals 
and  provides  for  reclassification.  The  mechanism  of  this  plan  is  shown 
in  the  diagram,  which  illustrates  how  provision  is  made  whereby  a 
pupil  may  complete  the  work  of  the  six  grammar  grades  in  four,  five, 
or  six  years  and  is  given  opi)ortunity  to  change  from  the  slow  to  the 
fast  division  or  vice  versa. 

Grade  A.                      (iiadeB.                       Grade  C.                     Grade  D. 
I \ 1 -|_ 1 

WM >   1  years. 

^)j^ \ory >  -^  years. 

MIDDLE      \^     Course: 

mm '--^"^ >  r,  years. 

mm- >  •>  y-.s. 


I — f- 


Fourth  grade.    Fifth  grade.      Sixth  grade.  Seventh  grade.  Eighth  grade.  Ninth  grade. 

Fig.  3.— Cambridge  Plan. 

Seventy-five  of  the  973  educators  had  tried  the  Cambridge  plan, 
and  92  per  cent  of  them  favored  it  after  trial. 

LARGE-SCHOOL  PLAN. 

In  New  York,  Cliicago,  and  other  cities  a  plan  commonly  known  as 
the  "large-school  plan"  has  been  in  use  for  15  years  or  more.  The 
large  number  of  pupils  makes  it  possi])le  to  have  three  or  more  classes 
in  each  grade  and  the  plan  places  the  brightest  ones  in  one  class,  the 
medium  ones  in  other  classes,  and  the  slow  pupils  in  still  other  classes. 
Each  class  completes  the  grade  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that 
the  bright  division  may  be  promoted  a  month  or  two  before  the  slow 
one.  The  cliief  virtue  of  this  plan  is  that  it  makes  possible  close 
grading  and  the  most  just  placing  of  each  individual  pupil.  Its  cliief 
defect  is  that  it  is  applicable  only  to  large  schools.  Of  the  973 
educators  above  referred  to,  111  had  tried  the  "  Chicago  plan,"  which 
is  virtually  the  large-school  plan,  and  93  per  cent  of  them  favored  it 
after  trial. 
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THE  PUEBLO  PLAN. 

The  most  indiviclualistic  plan  of  grading  and  promotion  that  has 
ever  been  advanced  is  known  as  the  "  Pueblo  plan."  This  plan  pro- 
vides that  each  pupil  shall  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can  accomplish 

One-half  year  progress. 

Sept.        Oct.        Nov.        T>oc.        Jan.         Feb.        Mar.        Apr.        May.      .Tune. 


Fig.  •!.— Large  School  Plan.— During  the  half  year  to  which  the  diagram  refers 
the  brightest  pupils  (in  the  division  represented  at  the  top  of  the  diagram)  have  completed 
the  work  of  a  term  and  a  half.    Each  of  the  other  divisions  has  covered  less  ground,  the  • 

last  one,  at  the  bottom,  having  done  little  more  than  half  a  term's  work. 

liis  work.  The  individual  and  not  the  class  is  the  unit  in  study, 
recitation,  progress,  and  graduation.  If  groups  are  formed  for 
recitation  they  are  temporary.  The  teacher  is  a  director  of  work,  go- 
ing from  pupil  to  pupil.  There  is  no  home  study.  Among  the  973 
educators  questioned,  207  had  tried  tlie  Pueblo  plan  and  96  per  cent 
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Fig.  5.— Pueblo  Plan.— Each  horizontal  line  represents  the  progress  of  an  individual  pupil,  and 
their  varying  lengths  show  how  pupil  A  has  covered  almost  a  year's  work  during  the  half  year,  while 
the  slowest  pupil  (J)  has  done  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  year's  work. 

favored  it  after  trial.  The  cliief  objection  against  it  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  so  intensely  individuahstic  in  nature  that  it  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  when  teachers  of  unusual  abihty  are  available 
and  they  remain  in  their  positions  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  first  unquestionably  valid  conclusion  which  comes  from  a  study 
of  the  various  plans  designed  to  secure  flexible  grading  and  promotion 
is  that  the  ''lock-step"  system  is  prejucUcial  to  the  interests  of  the 
pupils.  In  tliis  method  of  mass  promotion,  the  individual  is  lost. 
Under  it  pupils  are  not  so  classified  that  the  work  given  may  be 
adapted  to  their  individual  abihties.  It  places  the  emphasis  on  the 
weak  instead  of  on  the  strong,  and  so  makes  it  difficult  to  shorten  the 
elementary  school  period  for  the  more  able  pupils. 

There  is  no  simple,  ready-made  plan  for  avoiding  the  evils  of  the 
lock-step  system,  and  securing  for  each  child  that  full  opportunity 
to  advance  according  to  liis  individual  abiUty  that  is  the  goal  of  the 
ideal  school  system.  Every  plan  must  be  modified  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions. In  many  cities  several  modifications,  and  even  several 
different  plans,  are  needed. 

There  is  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  a  grading 
and  promotion  plan  should  be  to  bring  together  children  of  similar 
abihties  and  like  capacity  for  carrying  the  work,  so  that  each  group 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  homogeneous.  Frequent  opportunity 
should  be  provided  for  reclassification,  so  as  to  allow  for  changes  in 
the  abihty  of  the  cliild  to  carry  the  work,  giving  children  who  have 
been  making  slow  progress  opportunity  to  go  forward  rapidly,  and, 
where  necessary,  those  that  have  been  making  rapid  progress  oppor- 
tunity to  go  forward  more  slowly. 

The  emphasis  of  the  system,  and  the  strength  and  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  should  be  primarily  devoted  to  assisting  the  bright  pupils, 
rather  than  directed  toward  forcing  forward  the  dull  ones. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  WORK  DONE  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHIL- 
DREN IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

(Extracts  and  Summaries  from  Letters  and  Reports  Sent  by  Superintendents.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Classes  for  ejnlejdics — Disciplmat-y  classes — l^arental  schools. — Two 
special  classes  are  maintained  for  educable  e})ilo})tics.  They  attend 
school  during  the  forenoon  only.  Car  tickets  are  furnished  for  those 
living  at  a  distance  from  the  school.  Twenty-four  ungraded  classes, 
cliiefly  for  disciplinary  cases,  are  maintained — one  for  each  group  of 
schools  presided  over  by  a  single  prmcipal.  These  two  forms  of 
special  classes  are  provided  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  regular 
classes.     There  is  also  a  parental  school  for  habitual  truants. 

Flexible  grading. — The  plan  of  grading  m  operation  m  the  larger 
schools  includes  the  grouping  of  children  of  the  various  grades  into 
fast,  medium,  and  slow  classes.  The  fast  classes  are  relatively  large. 
The  medium  and  slow  classes  are  graded  down  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  ability  in  order  that  the  teacliing  maybe  more  and  more  individual 
as  the  slowest  divisions  are  reached.  The  slowest  are  treated  as 
special  classes  with  the  curriculum  modified  to  fit  inchvidual  needs. 

Classes  for  gifted. — On  completing  the  w^ork  of  the  sixth  grade 
especially  capable  cliildren,  wdiose  parents  desire  to  have  them  do  so, 
are  allowed  to  take  up  extra  studies  of  liigh-school  grade,  earning 
thereby  credits  wliich  count  toward  the  liigh-school  diploma.  Such 
cliildren  are  able  as  a  rule  to  complete  the  work  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  the  four  high-school  grades  in  five  years. 

Individual  assistance. — Individual  assistance  is  given  to  cliildren 
who  are  backward  in  one  or  more  stucUes  by  senior  students  in  the 
traming  schools,  who  perform  tliis  service  as  a  part  of  their  course  in 
the  practice  of  teacliing.  They  render  valuable  service,  for  wliich 
they  receive  a  small  compensation,  and  are  benefited  by  the  corrective 
effect  of  this  individual  work  upon  their  natural  inclination  toward 
teaching  the  lesson  rather  than  the  child. 

Dental  clinic. — A  dental  clinic  has  been  established  in  the  parental 

school.     The  Society  for  Oral  Hygiene  has  provided  the  equipment 

and  the  volunteer  service.     All  pupils  of  the  school  have  had  their 

mouths  examined  and  their  teeth  repaired.     New  pupUs  are  treated 
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as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  committed  to  the  school.  Thus  far 
the  school  board  has  been  called  upon  only  to  provide  a  suitable 
room. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Disciplinary  classes. — A  special  class  is  maintamed  for  refractory 
boys.  One  of  the  immediate  effects  sought  in  the  organization  of 
this  class  was  to  relieve  the  regular  classes  of  the  presence  of  these 
pupils.  Another  was  to  cause  a  large  number  of  pupils  who  were 
giving  trouble  to  do  better.  Transfers  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  a 
boy  is  given  a  second  trial  in  a  regular  class  before  entering  the 
special  class.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  send  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
troublesome  pupils  into  the  class. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Classes  for  suhnormal. — Several  special  classes  for  subnormal 
children  have  been  mamtained.  A  special  medical  expert  examines 
the  cliildren  who  are  recommended  by  the  principals  for  admission 
to  these  classes.  Only  improvable  cases  are  accepted.  Specially 
trained  teachers  are  employed  in  these  classes,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  is  limited  in  each  class  to  15.  The  course  of  study  is  exceed- 
ingly flexible,  and  is  especially  full  of  motor-training  elements. 
Many  pupils  have  been  returned  to  the  regular  grades.  Many 
others  who  have  made  small  progress  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge 
have,  however,  established  moral  habits  and  acquired  physical  con- 
trol sufficient  to  make  them  eventually  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community. 

Disciplinary  classes. — Two  disciphnary  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished under  charge  of  teachers  especially  qualified  for  tliis  work.  No 
more  than  20  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  teacher.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  pupils  whose  school  work  and  behavior  under  ordinary 
conditions  have  been  valueless  to  themselves  and  detrimental  to 
their  classmates  have  become,  in  the  disciplinary  classes,  interested 
in  their  work,  and  therefore  obedient  and  punctual. 

TJmgraded  classes. — In  each  district  at  least  one  ungraded  class  is 
authorized.  In  some  districts,  where  a  large  number  of  immigrant 
children  are  learning  to  speak  English,  several  such  classes  are  con- 
ducted. These  classes  differ  from  regular  classes  primarily  only  in 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  are  assigned  to  them  (35). 
The  instruction  necessarily  must  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  the 
class,  and  the  course  of  study  is  modified  to  suit  these  conditions. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  special  help  to  those  pupils  who  need  it  and  to 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  regular  grades. 

Vacation  school. — In  the  summer  high  school  opportunity  is  given 
to  secure  adcUtional  points  or  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular 
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school  sufliciently  to  enable  the  pupil  to  secure  a  passmg  mark.  By 
this  means  pupils  of  exceptional  ability  may  be  able  to  shorten  their 
hip:h-school  course  by  a  year,  and  pupils  who  have  failed  to  pass  some 
part  of  their  work  during  the  year  may  make  it  up  in  the  summer 
and  thus  graduate  in  four  years  instead  of  live. 

Examination  for  defects. — Thirty-four  school  nurses  are  constantly 
employed  in  finding  and  correcting  all  forms  of  physical  defects. 
The  entire  department  of  school  hygiene  is  giving  its  attention  to 
improving  the  health  of  the  children.  Every  pupil  is  examined  each 
year  by  the  teachers  for  defects  of  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Ojyen-air  classes. — In  January,  1909,  the  park  commission  granted 
the  school  committee  the  use  of  two  rooms  and  the  roof  of  the  refec- 
tory building  in  Franklin  Park,  and  an  outdoor  class  was  started 
there  on  January  18,  1909.  No  pupil  who  has  reached  a  contagious 
condition  is  admitted.  A  careful  medical  exammation  of  each  child 
is  made  by  an  expert  every  second  week. 

The  schoolhouse  commission  has  been  requested  to  provide  some 
of  the  new  buildings  with  fresh-air  rooms,  so  arranged  that  the  heat 
may  be  shut  off  and  the  room  filled  with  fresh  outside  air  and  flooded 
with  sunlight.  In  these  rooms  pupils  who  would  benefit  from  more 
fresh  air  may  be  seated  with  slight  additional  administrative  diffi- 
culty anil  with  no  additional  cost. 

To  wait  until  fresh-air  rooms  in  new  buildings  are  supplied  in  every 
district  Avould  postpone  the  benefits  of  fresh-air  instruction  for  mau}'^ 
generations.  Much  can,  however,  be  done  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. An  experiment  conducted  during  the  present  year  by  tlie 
principal  of  the  Prescott  School  illustrates  the  possibilities  in  any 
school.  ''With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  school  physician 
and  the  school  nurse  about  20  children  who  were  thin,  pale,  ansemic, 
and  repeatedly  abs3nt,  were  seated  during  pleasant  weather  in  a  cozy 
corner  of  the  school  yard,  with  portable  desks,  and  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  assistant.  The  regular  work  of  the  classroom  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  outdoor  class.  This  arrangement  relieved  the  most 
crowded  rooms  and  worked  a  most  phenomenal  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  who  are  in  this  fresh-air  class." 

CALUMET,  MICH. 

Ungraded  classes. — Three  "grading  rooms"  are  maintained  to  take 
care  of  pupils  who  are  more  advanced  in  some  subjects  than  in  others. 
Ten  or  twelve  pupils  are  placed  in  each  room  under  a  strong  teacher. 
Some  subnormal  pupils  are  included  in  these  classes. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Operir-air  classes. — The  open-air  school  is  conducted  in  a  dwelling 
house,  remodeled  and  ec^uipped  for  the  purpose.  The  school  will 
accommodate  27  pupils.  During  the  first  three  months  pupils  were 
received  on  the  recommendation  of  examining  physicians  of  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Association.  Later,  however,  the  pupils  have 
been  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  inspectors 
of  the  schools  and  the  visiting  nurse,  and  they  are  returned  to 
their  regular  classes  when  their  physical  improvement,  as  shown  by  a 
careful  examination,  is  such  as  to  lead  the  inspector  and  nurse  to 
advise  this  action.  The  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the 
children  as  indicated  by  complexion,  appearance  of  the  eyes,  increase 
in  strength  and  activity,  has  been  noticeable.  On  entering  the  school 
each  child  is  provided  with  a  chair  bag,  a  leg  blanket,  a  soapstone 
foot  warmer,  a  worsted  toque,  a  pair  of  woolen  gloves,  and  an  outside 
coat.  With  this  equipment  the  children  are  comfortable  even  in  the 
severest  weather. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Classes  for  subnormal. — The  first  special  class  established  was  some- 
what experimental  in  character.  Pupils  were  grouped  about  square 
tables  the  height  of  which  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  children. 
Parents  have  consented  to  medical  examination  and  treatment. 

Operations  have  been  performed  by  the  hospital  surgeons  upon 
seven  children,  by  a  physician  in  his  ofiice  upon  two  others,  and  four 
other  children  have  received  careful  and  continued  medical  treatment. 
All  of  those  in  the  school  during  the  last  year  have  been  given  pains- 
taking medical  attention.  In  several  instances,  the  treatment  begun 
under  the  advice  of  the  teacher  has  been  continued  by  tiie  physician 
at  the  request  of  the  parents. 

There  are  now  four  special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children, 
two  others  for  average  children  whose  mental  condition  is  not  strong, 
one  distinctly  disciplinary  class,  and  two  classes  of  institutional 
children,  many  of  whom  must  be  regarded  as  special. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Schools  for  crippled. — Crippled  children  are  taught  in  two  schools, 
to  which  they  are  transported  free.     Ten  busses  are  used. 

Parental  schools. — The  average  membership  in  the  Chicago  Parental 
School  in  1910  was  297,  and  the  average  period  of  detention  six  and 
a  half  months.  The  minimum  term  is  a  little  less  than  four  months. 
The  time  of  parole  is  determined  by  the  boys'  behavior  and  the 
quality  of  work,  outside  pressure  being  disregarded.  Boys  are 
encouraged  to  earn  their  parole  as  quickly  as  possible,   to  guard 
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agaiiist  tlic  danger  of  being  institulioualized  and  to  make  room  for 
others  on  the  waiting  Hst. 

After  a  boy  has  shown  his  capacity  to  do  good  work  and  to  behave 
limiself  in  the  parental  school,  he  is  paroled  to  his  home  school. 
After  parole  he  is  carefully  watched,  and  if  necessarj"  is  visited  by  his 
teacher  or  family  ofTicer.  Reports  are  sent  to  the  parental  school 
once  a  month  by  the  principal,  showing  the  boy's  deportment  and 
progress  hi  Ids  studies.  If  these  reports  continue  good  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  the  boy  is  recommended  to  the  board  of  education  for 
discharge  from  the  custody  of  the  parental  school.  During  the 
period  of  parole,  the  boy  may  be  returned  upon  the  order  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  parental  school,  for  violation  of  the  terms  of  his 
parole.  About  18  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  returned;  the  remainder 
make  a  record  from  fair  to  excellent  in  their  home  schools. 

Correction  of  speech  defects. — Children  with  speech  defects,  stam- 
merers and  stutterers,  are  given  special  corrective  exercises  by  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  of  Chicago  Teachers'  College  trained  for 
their  particular  work  in  the  department  of  oral  expression.  Instead 
of  gathering  the  children  together  into  one  building,  the  yoimg 
teacher  travels  fi'oin  school  to  school. 

Cases  of  adenoid  growths  and  of  other  difficulties  in  the  speech 
organs  needing  surgical  or  medical  attention  are  referred  to  the 
department  of  child  study. 

Psychological  clinic. — The  department  of  child  stud}^  examines  all 
subnormal  children,  and  prescribes  the  kmd  of  intellectual  and  phys- 
ical training  which  the  teacher  in  the  subnormal  center  shall  give  the 
child.  A  program  is  furnished  the  teacher  m  each  case  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  promotions  to  the  gi-ades  are  made  after  the  examination 
by  the  department  of  child  study.  The  membership  in  each  sidj- 
normal  center  is  limited  to  20. 

Classes  for  deaf. — In  the  classes  for  the  deaf  some  attempts  were 
made  during  the  j^ear  1910  to  bring  the  deaf  pupils  more  into  contact 
with  the  hearing  pupils  in  recitations  and  exercises  than  had  been  the 
custom.  Deaf  pupils  were  taken  into  classes  of  hearing  pupils  for  con- 
struction work  wherever  possible.  The  absence  of  part  of  the  class  of 
deaf  pupils  from  the  special  room  enabled  the  teacher  to  devote  her  time 
exclusively  to  the  remainder  of  the  class;  while  the  deaf  pupils  work- 
ing with  their  hands  along  with  the  hearing  pupils  found  their  infirmity 
no  bar  to  efficient  work.  Deaf  pupils  were  sent  to  rooms  of  hearing 
children  regidarly  or  occasionally'  for  recitations  along  with  hearing 
pupils,  the  lessons  having  been  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  special 
teacher.  They  usually  returned  from  such  exercises  fuH  of  enthu- 
siasm and  ea,ger  to  tell  of  the  new  things  learned.  Wliile  they  gained 
little  and  gave  to  the  teacher  but  little  when  compared  with  the 
hearing  children,  it  was  much  for  them,  and  they  profited  by  it. 
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Instead  of  the  department  of  child  study  spending  time  in  making 
so  large  a  number  of  examinations  as  formerly  at  school  buildings — 
and  that  without  much  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances — 
many  more  remote  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  city  were 
served  by  appointments  to  meet  the  examiners  at  the  ofRces  of  the 
board  of  education.  Furthermore,  by  getting  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  parents  or  guardians  who  accompany  the  cliild  to  the 
office,  suggestive  information  can  be  secured  relative  to  the  child's 
home,  personal  history,  and  in  general  the  group  of  factors  which 
influence  unfavorably  his  progress  in  school  work.  All  this,  when 
found  necessary,  is  supplemented  by  the  subsequent  report  of  the 
school  nurse  or  social  worker  after  having  visited  the  home. 

FROM    "OPEN-AIR    CRUSADERS,"    1911.^ 

Open-air  classes. — In  September  two  rooms  were  ()i)ened  in  the 
Graham  School  to  show  what  natural  cold  air  will  do  for  normal 
pupils.  No  selection  of  individuals  was  made  except  that  as  children 
entered  the  school  for  their  first  year's  work  they  were  given  their 
choice  of  entering  a  cold  room  or  a  warm  one.  Of  course  some  pains 
were  taken  to  inform  the  parents  in  advance  as  to  what  it  was 
expected  the  cold  air  would  do.  After  several  weeks  of  trial  in 
which  zero  weather  was  encountered  and  no  bad  effects  followed, 
teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  seeing  what  had  been  done  for  those  in 
the  two  rooms,  asked  for  rooms  in  the  other  grades  for  the  same  sort 
of  work.     The  school  year  closed  with  seven  open-air  rooms. 

So  satisfactory  was  the  work  that  the  school  opened  in  September 
with  20  cold  rooms,  merely  retaining  enough  of  the  warm-air  rooms 
to  insure  a  place  in  a  warm  room  in  every  grade  for  pupils  whose 
parents  desired  them  to  have  it  and  also  a  place  for  teachers  to  work 
in  warm  air  in  case  some  of  them  feared  that  work  in  a  cold  room 
might  prove  too  strenuous. 

The  work  in  a  cold  room  differs  from  that  in  a  warm  room.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  far  more  frequently  and  in  the  low  grades  the 
seats  are  removed  so  as  to  provide  floor  space  for  games  and  dancing. 
Common  wooden  chairs  or  kindergarten  chairs  take  the  place  of 
seats,  and  long  tables  of  simple  construction  replace  the  old  form  of 
rigid  desks.  The  children  sit  in  the  schoolroom  clad  in  the  clothing 
which  protects  them  on  the  way  to  school.  Tliey  keep  all  that 
clothing  on,  if  they  choose,  or  lay  aside  their  caps,  mittens,  over- 
shoes, and  coats  if  they  feel  uncomfortable  with  them  on.  During 
the  year  no  money  was  paid  out  for  any  sort  of  clothing  to  protect 

i  Open-Air  Crumders.— Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  1911.    Puljlished  by  United  Charities  of  Cliicago.    For 
free  distribution. 
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the  cliildren  from  cold,  as  it  was  found  that  whatever  clothing  would 
bring  them  safely  to  school  was  more  than  enough  for  protection 
in  the  school,  whore  games  were  frequent. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

There  are  day  classes  for  tlie  deaf,  ft)r  the  blind,  for  foreigners,  for 
the  mentally  defective,  and  for  the  retarded.  The  instruction  of 
tlie  blind  is  so  carried  on  that  the  blind  children  have  considerable 
association  with  other  children.  The  mentally  defecti^'e  children 
are  brought  together  m  a  convenient  center,  so  that  there  can  be 
some  classification  and  much  attention  to  manual  work.  Those 
distant  from  the  center  are  conveyed  to  the  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  board. 

Scliool  for  backward. — A  special  school  is  mamtained  for  slow 
children  more  than  three  years  beliind  normal  children  of  their  age, 
but  not  mentally  defective.  In  organizing  this  school  a  careful 
physical  and  mental  examination  was  made  of  the  children  and  their 
homes  were  visited.  Such  as  needed  medical  attention  received  it. 
Glasses  were  pro\aded  and  operations  performed  for  adenoids.  A 
truant  ofhcer  reports  each  morning  to  look  up  absentees.  The  fol- 
lowing advantages  are  claimed:  All  the  causes  usually  assigned  for 
backwardness  are  found  to  hold  good  here,  but  especially  it  has 
been  found  that  the  children  had  gotten  out  of  harmonv  ^\^.th  school 
work  and  most  of  them  were  in  school  because  they  had  been  coerced 
by  parents  or  school  ollicers.  On  the  street  and  in  their  games  they 
were  able  to  play  their  part,  but  in  the  schoolroom  they  liad  been 
grouped  with  children  who,  though  much  younger,  surpassed  them. 

Now  that  they  have  been  grouped  with  those  of  their  own  age, 
and  work  is  assigned  them  that  interests  them,  their  attitude  toward 
school  has  changed.  They  are  classified  in  groups  that  average 
from  28  to  30  per  teacher;  the  course  of  study  has  been  modified  to 
meet  their  special  needs;  they  are  given  a  great  variety  of  handi- 
craft and  a  half  hour  of  physical  training  a  day  in  the  gymnasium. 
Under  these  conditions  the  children  have  become  tractable  and 
regular  in  attendance,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  is  encourag- 
ing to  them  and  to  their  teachers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
under  favorable  conditions  most  over-age  children  not  mentally 
defective  can  do  creditable  school  work  and  become  serviceable 
citizens 

The  great  advantage  of  coUectmg  a  large  number  of  special  pupils 
into  one  school  over  the  old  method  of  establishing  an  ungraded  room 
in  each  school  is  apparent.  Classification  of  groups  of  children  with 
similar  needs  enables  teachers  to  handle  twice  as  many  children  with 
greater  ease;  the  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  numbers  is  obtamed; 
the  teachers  themselves  have  companionship  and  an  opportunity  to 
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interchange  ideas  and  get  counsel;  and,  above  all,  manual  and  physi- 
cal training  can  be  given  in  a  systematic  way  that  will  lead  to  use- 
fulness. 

These  teachers  are  paid  only  $50  more  than  grade  teachers.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this,  for  those  who  do  not  feel  a  genuine  interest 
in  such  work  will  not  be  tempted  to  go  into  it  because  of  money 
consideration.  When  teachers  of  special  aptitude  go  into  special 
work,  they  will  not  voluntarily  leave  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  fasci- 
nation about  it;  every  child  is  a  problem;  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly interesting  each  day  and  hour;  there  is  a  continual  call  for 
sympathy,  energy,  skill,  and  tact;  there  is  a  feehng  of  unity  and 
harmony  and  mutual  helpfulness  in  the  teachmg  corps;  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  sense  of  mastery  and  the  exultation  of  victory  over  the 
unusual.  This  seems  to  apply  to  the  teachers  in  all  types  of  schools 
for  special  children. 

Special  school  for  hoys. — Pupils  are  sent  to  this  school  by  the 
juvenile  court  or  by  the  superintendent.  It  includes  boys  who  are 
willfully  and  persistently  absent  from  school  and  those  whose  conduct, 
while  not  criminal,  is  not  amenable  to  orchnary  treatment.  The 
school  is  the  last  resort  in  school  discipline.  To  a  decided  extent 
it  has  removed  the  necessity  for  corporal  punishment.  The  number 
of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  now  is  not  one-half  what  it  was  five 
years  ago.  It  is  now  restricted  by  stringent  rules  and  can  be  admin- 
istered only  in  presence  of  a  tliird  person. 

The  superintendent  commits  boys  only  to  the  day  school.  If  tliis 
proves  insufficient  to  break  up  truancy,  the  juvenile  court  commits  to 
the  detention  department,  where  the  pupil  is  kept  at  night,  attending 
the  school  (in  the  same  building)  by  day.  Of  those  who  were  removed 
to  other  institutions  only  three  were  for  truancy;  that  is,  the  school 
failed  in  only  three  cases.  Almost  all  who  have  remained  under  its 
influence  for  some  time  have  completely  changed  their  ideas  and  their 
attitude  toward  organized  authority.  Most  of  them  have  gone  out 
and  hved  up  to  their  expressed  intention  to  "make  good." 

Sixty  per  cent  of  those  in  attendance  have  been  committed  for 
truancy,  40  per  cent  for  incorrigibility  and  other  causes.  About 
60  per  cent  have  been  committed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  40  per  cent  by  the  juvenile  court. 

All  are  given  one  hour  in  the  shop,  one  hour  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
three  hours  in  the  schoolroom  where  emphasis  is  given  to  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  essential  branches  and  to  drawing  and  writing. 
Most  of  the  work  is  individual. 

The  discipline  is  so  fi'ee  as  to  create  some  criticism.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  good  will,  however,  that  could  not  be  obtained  by  a  spying, 
cruel  system  of  government.  The  teachers  insist  upon  gentlemanly 
5092°— Bull.  14-11 4 


behavior  aiul  try  to  secure  it  from  properly  cultivated  motives  rather 
tlmn  from  forms  and  rules.  The  school  is  very  popular  with  the  boys 
who  do  not  want  to  ])e  sent  back  to  their  own  schools.  Parents 
frequently  report  that  the  boys  behave  much  better  and  show  more 
willin,2:ness  to  helj).  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  punitive;  it  is 
to  develoj)  in  the  boys  the  power  of  self-government  and  a  desire  for 

self-control. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Z^ngradfd  classes. — Wlienever  a  cliild,  because  of  low  mentality, 
bad  home  influence,  nervousness,  physical  defects,  or  any  otlier 
cause,  falls  behind,  lie  is  left  with  his  regular  grade  and  sent  to  the 
school  for  backward  children  in  the  study  or  studies  in  which  he 
may  need  special  help.  These  schoolrooms  for  backward  children 
are  not  complete  in  themselves,  but  rooms  to  which  those  needing 
it  are  sent  for  special  assistance. 

Flexible  grading.— Where  conditions  are  favorable,  schools  are 
arranged  into  slow  and  fast  grades.  The  differences  in  children  are 
great,  and  to  have  the  children  of  widely  varying  capacities  in  the 
same  class  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  all,  and  especially  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  less  capable.  This  is  true  even  when  the  teacher 
seeks  to  give  special  attention  to  the  slower  pupils,  for  the  stronger 
will  invariably  assume  the  leadership,  and  this  tends  to  restrain  and 
suppress  the  weaker.  To  organize  schools  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable  into  slow  and  fast  grades  is  then  merely  to  place  children 
of  relatively  equal  capacity  together.  To  equalize  opportunities,  45 
children  are  placed  in  the  fast,  and  only  35  are  assigned  the  slow  grade. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  for  the  strong  children  are:  Instruction 
can  be  better  adapted  to  their  capacities;  a  broader  range  of  facts  can 
be  considered,  and  a  wider  range  given  to  the  a])plication  of  principles; 
instruction  can  be  made  more  thorough  and  fundamental.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  less  favored  children  can  be  given  work  better  suited 
to  their  abilities;  the  advance  is  slower  and  more  carefully  planned; 
there  is  greater  opportunity  to  develop  individuality  and  leadership, 
and  to  bring  out  whatever  ability  and  latent  capacity  these  children 
may  have. 

This  plan  or  organization  thus  permits  each  to  work  according  to 
his  capacity,  and  while  it  adds  to  the  strong,  by  making  the  slower 
grade  somewhat  smaller,  it  permits  not  only  of  a  better  adjustment  of 
work<to  the  less  favored,  but  also  of  a  greater  amount  of  personal 
attention,  and  can  not  help  being  a  factor  in  holding  many  a  slow 
child  in  school  and  up  to  grade. 

Vacation  schools. — Vacation  schools,  open  to  all  children  of  grammar 
and  high  school  grades  who  have  failed  of  promotion,  are  maintained 
for  eight  weeks  in  the  summer.  Responsibility  for  promotion  of  the 
pupil  after  having  done  this  work  is  vested  in  the  vacation  teachers. 
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School  for  hackward. — A  new  20-room  building  in  the  center  of  a 
very  congested  district  has  been  set  apart  for  retarded  children. 
There  are  800  children  in  this  school  retarded  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  years.  It  is  planned  to  simplify  the  course  of  study  and  to  give 
the  work  of  this  school  a  strong  individual  bias,  to  the  end  that  part 
of  these  retarded  children  may  make  up  certain  of  the  time  lost  and 
be  restored  to  their  proper  grade,  and  that  the  others  may  be  advanced 
along  lines  suited  to  their  abilities  and  therebv  secure  more  of  an 
education  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  such  children. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

School  for  hackward. — Two  buildings  have  been  set  apart  tov*'hich 
are  sent  children  who  are  three  years  or  more  behind  their  grades. 
The  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  these  two  buildings. 
The  pupils  em'olled  are  studied  as  individuals  and  every  effort  made 
to  ascertain  why  time  has  been  lost  and  how  the  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  in  each  case.  Other  centers  for  retarded  children  are  to 
be  provided. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Classes  for  deaf. — Forty-nme  j)upils  were  registered  in  the  school 
for  the  deaf  in  1909.  A  number  of  semideaf  children  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  deaf  school  at  so  early  an  age  that  much  may  bo  done 
to  retam  and  develop  speech. 

In  Januaiy,  1908,  throe  pupils  completed  the  eighth  grade  and 
were  graduated.  Two  are  attending  the  Central  High  wSchool,  where 
they  follow  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  their  hearing  com- 
panions without  special  help.  The  third  pupil,  because  of  adveree 
circumstances,  was  compelled  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  home. 
She  is  employed  in  the  mail-order  department  of  a  large  diy-goods 
store  in  this  city.  In  January,  1909,  a  former  graduate  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  completed  a  high-school  coui-se.  The  success  of  these 
pupils  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
who  are  now  planning  for  a  high-school  education.  Detroit  main- 
tains a  normal  training  department  in  connection  with  the  school  for 
the  deaf. 

FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

Special  teacher  for  bacJcward. — After  several  yeare'  experience  with 
the  type  of  imgraded  class  in  which  children  backward  in  one  or  more 
branches  took  all  their  work  in  the  ungraded  rooms,  a  change  was 
made  to  a  plan  by  which  the  child  engages  in  general  exercises  in  one 
of  the  regular  grades,  and  comes  to  the  special  teacher  about  20  min-' 
utes  each  day  for  special  help  in  the  troublesome  study.  This  teacher 
has  no  other  children  to  watch,  no  other  work  to  sui)ervise.     The 
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spocial  weakness  of  eacli  child  is  considered,  and  the  work  phmued 
accordingly.  At  least  t\vice  the  number  of  children  reached  by  the 
former  })lan  can  be  reached  by  this  plan.  Fifty  different  children  a 
day  has  been  the  highest  number,  40  to  45  being  the  usual  number. 

Sttpplemeiitaty  classes. — Pupils  of  the  highest  grammar  grades, 
commonly  known  as  ''left  ovei-s,"  many  of  them  having  been  "left 
over"  in  ])revious  yeai-s,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  high  schools,  forming 
a  class  by  themselves,  a  smgle  teacher  being  placed  in  charge  of  the 
whole  work  of  the  class,  who  lays  out  w^ork  for  the  pupils  according  to 
their  individual  capabilities.  These  pupils  are  able  to  pursue  some 
of  the  studies  of  the  high-school  grade,  although  advancing  less  rapidly 
than  the  membere  of  the  other  classes. 

Provision  is  made  in  like  manner  for  pupils  from  the  various  classes 
next  below  the  highest  grammar  grade,  these  pupils  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  highest  grammar  grades  in  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  which  those  "left  overe"  from  the  highest  grammar  grades  stood 
in  relation  to  the  high  school.  These  pupils  from  the  various  gram- 
mar schools  are  united  in  one  class  and  made  a  part  of  the  highest 
grade  in  a  wa}^  similar  to  that  under  which  the  special  high-school 
class  is  organized  and  managed.  Some  membere  of  the  special  high- 
school  classes  are  able  to  do  the  work  prescribed  for  the  regular 
classes  and  some  admitted  to  the  supplementaiy  grammar  grade 
class  make  such  progress  as  to  gain  admission  to  the  high  school  with 
the  regular  class. 


-&^ 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Open-air  class. — The  first  outdoor  school  in  Connecticut  was  opened 
in  a  tent  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sigourney  School,  on  January  3,  1910. 
A  floor  was  laid  with  a  sand  cushion  beneath  it  and  a  wainscoting 
built  about  the  sides  of  the  tent  to  about  20  inches,  affording  })rotec- 
tion  to  the  feet  of  the  pupils,  all  the  air  in  the  tent  coming  in  from  the 
upturned  sides  and  not  from  the  damp  ground.  The  arrangement  of 
the  tent  inside  was  like  that  of  the  regular  schoolroom,  with  desks, 
blackboards,  and  other  paraphernalia.  Two  teachers  of  experience 
in  different  grades  of  work  were  engaged  to  care  for  the  school,  and 
were  eminently  successful. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  food,  warm  clothing,  and  mecHcal  examination  and 
inspection  were  provided. 

The  children  were  selected  from  13  different  schools  and  from  10 
different  nationalities  and  numbered  47  before  the  season  closed. 
Wlien  cliildren  had  gained  sufficiently,  or  home  conditions  had  mate- 
rially improved,  children  were  sent  home,  at  first,  but  later  it  seemed 
best  to  retain  them  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  test  not  only  the 
health-giving  scheme  of  the  school  but  the  educational  side  as  well. 
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All  school  children  entering  were  selected  from  groups  selected  from 
schools  and  examined.  They  were  lEirst  weighed,  and  thereafter  tested 
on  the  scales  weekly  and  a  record  kept  of  their  weight  at  each  weigh- 
ing. Some  of  the  records  show  remarkable  gain,  wliile  others  show 
steady  upward  progress. 

The  temperature  in  the  tent  has  registered  as  low  as  16°  wliile  the 
studies  were  in  progress  and  no  one  seemed  to  suffer,  protection  to 
the  feet  being  assured  by  heated  soapstones  in  the  sitting  bag. 

Most  of  the  pupils  were  below  grade  in  their  studies.  Under  ideal 
conditions — small  numbers,  perfectly  fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  rest, 
and  exercise — they  made  much  progress.  One  second-grade  cliild 
who  was  in  the  outdoor  school  less  than  two  months,  upon  her  return 
to  the  regular  school  was  put  into  the  fourth  grade.  There  were  nine 
grades  in  the  school.  One  teacher  taught  the  first  five  grades;  the 
other  took  the  four  remaining  grades.  Wlien  possible  the  classes 
were  united.  The  backward  j)upils  were  greatly  helped  by  reciting 
with  several  classes.  Children  who  were  poor  in  a  certain  branch 
were  put  into  two  or  three  classes  of  that  branch.  A  child  who  was 
particularly  good  in  a  study  was  allowed  to  recite  that  branch  with  a 
higher  grade.  In  every  way  the  children  were  encouraged  and  not 
held  back. 

The  cluldren  wanted  to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  and  wished  to  keep 
abreast  in  their  studies  with  the  children  of  the  other  schools.  Wliile 
they  weje  unable  to  work  hard  in  the  other  schools  on  account  of  ill 
health,  they  could  do  so  in  the  outdoor  school,  where  they  improved 
rapidly  in  health,  and  where  they  studied  under  such  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Ungraded  classes. — A  special  room  is  set  aside  for  "exceptional  pu- 
pils." To  this  room  are  sent  pupils  who  are  not  capable  of  learning 
in  the  ordinary  class  room,  and  yet  who  are  not  so  deficient  as  to  need 
to  be  committed  to  a  State  institution. 

Many  of  them  are  physically  defective.  Wliile  in  this  room  they 
have  special  medical  care  and  attention.  It  has  often  happened  that 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  received  proper  medical  treatment  he  is  able 
to  go  back  into  the  regular  room. 

Such  subjects  as  manual  training  and  school  gardening  are  especially 
emphasized.  If  a  child  can  do  good  work  in  some  one  subject,  as,  for 
instance,  reading,  but  not  in  others,  an  eft'ort  is  made  to  allow  him  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  subject  which  he  can  learn  easily, 
and  yet  to  lay  enough  stress  on  the  other  subjects.  In  some  instances 
the  pupil  takes  work  on  one  subject  with  the  normal  cliildren  of  a  regu- 
lar grade  room,  and  takes  work  on  another  subject  in  this  special  class. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

(7asf!esfor  r/iffcd. — For  the  jiarticularly  able,  specitU  classes  are 
formed  at  tlie  bo^'iniiin<;  ol"  (he  sevenlJi  <i;rade,  in  wliicli  two  years' 
woi-k  is  accomplisliecl  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  relation  between 
(lie  lower  school  and  the  high  school  is  snch  that  strong  work  in  the 
last  year  uiul  a  lialf  or  hist  two  years  in  the  grammar  grades  secures  a 
half  year's  credit  in  the  high  school.  These  and  other  cldldrcn  may 
by  excei)tionally  strong  w^ork  in  the  liigh  schools  save  another  half 
year. 

For  children  strong  in  mathematics  and  language,  classes  are  formed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade,  in  which  Latm  and  algebra  are 
taken  in  addition  to  the  regidar  work  of  the  grammar  school.  Time 
for  this  work  is  provided  for  by  diminishing  the  tmie  for  English  and 
arithmetic.  Strong  work  in  these  classes  secures  a  half  year's  credit 
in  the  liigii  school  in  Latin  and  algebra,  and  other  credits  may  be  se- 
cured by  good  work  in  other  subjects  to  make  up  about  two-tliirds 
of  a  term's  high-school  w^ork. 

Special  teacher  for  hacTcward. — For  children  who  are  slow  at  their 
studies  and  need  more  help  than  the  regular  school-teacher  can  give, 
a  special  teacher  is  provided  in  about  eight  schools  in  the  city  wdiere 
the  need  is  greatest.  Tliis  teacher  helps  during  the  term  from  50  to 
75  different  ciiildren.  These  cliildren  are  almost  exclusively  in  grades 
two  to  five,  inclusive. 

Vngraded  classes. — For  cliildren  who  are  are  on  the  border  line  of 
the  mentally  defective,  at  schools  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  warrant  it  (in  grades  two  to  five,  inclusive),  a  special  room 
is  set  apart  with  a  special  teacher.  The  teacher's  task  in  these 
schools  is  to  study  carefull}^  the  individual,  to  help  where  she  can  to 
put  the  cliild  on  liis  school  feet,  and  restore  him  to  the  regular  school- 
room, if  possible.  The  book  work  is  given  so  far  as  the  clidd  can  fol- 
low it,  but  manual  occupations  of  various  lands  are  also  introduced, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  establish  habits  of  self-control,  etc. 

School  for  haclcward. — For  the  decided^  mentally  defective  cluldren, 
two  schools  have  been  esta))lished  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  Spe- 
cially trained  teachers  have  been  placed  in  cliarge  of  these  schools. 
Membership  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  16  pupds  each.  The  w^ork  that 
is  commonly  })ursued  by  schools  of  this  character  is  pursued  there — 
manual  occupations,  habit-forming  exercises,  and  such  book  work 
as  can  be  given. 

Disciplinary  classes. — For  confirmed  truant  and  delinquent  boys  a 
special  school  is  provided.  Here  manual  training  is  emphasized,  and 
special  standards  of  discipline  are  maintained. 

Industrial. — In  certain  districts  of  the  city,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  conducted  under  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction, 
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from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  time  for  both  girls  and  boys  is  given 
to  industrial  work.  The  regular  book  work  occupies  the  balance  of 
the  time.  The  pupils  hold  as  high  standard  as  they  ever  have  held 
in  their  book  work,  although  they  are  giving  considerably  less  time 
to  it.  This  kmd  of  specialization  will  be  extended  fi'ora  two  schools 
the  current  year  to  three  schools  next  year.  Several  other  cUstricts 
in  the  city  would  like  to  have  it  mtroduced  as  fast  as  the  authorities 
see  their  way  to  doing  it. 

The  expense  for  this  kind  of  instruction  is  approximately  $6  a  pupU 
more  than  the  exclusively  book-work  plan. 

The  general  plan  of  development  of  tliis  kind  of  work  involves 
adapting  the  industrial  phases  of  the  work  to  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  the  school  exists ;  therefore  the  Imes  of  activity  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  schools. 

JOPLIN,  MO. 

Individual  assistance. — Teachers  of  first-grade  classes  dismiss  all 
pupils  less  than  7  years  of  age  at  11  and  3  o'clock,  and  spend  the  re- 
maining time  working  with  the  older  pupils.  Teachers  of  second- 
grade  classes  dismiss  all  pupils  under  8  years  of  age  at  quarter  past  11 
and  quarter  past  3,  and  devote  the  remaining  time  to  the  older  pupils. 
This  work  with  the  older  pupils  is  not  on  the  regular  lessons,  but  on 
back  work  or  such  irregular  work  as  will  bring  up  retarded  pupils  or 
help  others  on  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Above  the  second  grade  the 
work  with  retarded  pupils  is  done  mostly  by  pupil  teachers  who  de- 
vote one-third  of  their  time  to  this  work. 

Special  rooms,  superior  as  to  light  and  ventilation,  are  set  aside 
for  the  physically  defective.  Weaklings  are  kept  in  cool  rooms  and 
given  special  exercises  conducive  to  health. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Classes  for  gifted. — Provision  is  made  for  unusually  gifted  children 
by  placing  them  in  a  special  room  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade.  In  this  school  during  two  years  they  complete  the  work  of 
the  elementary  school  and  also  the  first  year  of  high-school  work. 

A  plan  is  being  worked  out  whereby  the  dull  and  deficient  children 
will  receive  i)roper  attention. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Ungraded  classes — Parental  scliools — Classes  for  deaf  and  dumh. — 
Special  classes  include  the  following:  Ungraded  rooms  open  to  ail 
elementary  school  children  who  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  grades; 
special  ungraded  rooms  open  to  truants  and  incorrigibles ;  foreign  un- 
graded rooms  for  the  newly  arrived  immigrants;  a  detention  house 
and  parental  republic  at  the  service  of  the  juvenile  court;  one  trade 
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class,  jriviiif^:  u urk  in  (.arpentry,  sewint;,  and  cooking,  the  pupils  de- 
voting half  a  day  to  the  study  of  books  aiid  Jialf  a  day  to  industrial 
training;  two  classes  foi-  deaf  and  dumb,  taught  by  oral  method; 
and  otic  day  nurseiy.  This  last  is  housed  in  a  l)uil(ling  furnished  by 
the  scliool  de])artment  and  standing  on  ground  furnished  by  the 
school  department,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
Parcnt-TeacJicr  Association  of  tlie  city.  It  takes  the  babies  of  ])oor 
])eo])lo  and  takes  care  of  them  during  the  school  day.  It  is  located 
in  a  Russian  settlement  Avhere  ])overty  compels  the  parents  to  go  out 
to  work.  The  school  law  compels  the  older  children  to  go  to  scliool. 
This  would  leave  the  baby  at  home  or  else  compel  an  older  child  to 
bring  the  baby  to  school.  Out  of  necessity  has  growTi  the  above- 
mentioned  day  nursery. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Individual  assistance. — In  all  of  the  larger  graded  schools  special 
teachers  are  employed  who  work  with  backward  pupils  and  also  wdth 
exceptioiuiUy  capable  j)upils.  There  are  special  classes  for  foreign 
children.  In  these  classes  are  found  children  of  aU  ages  wdio  are  just 
learning  the  rudiments  of  English. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Classes f 07' the  blind. — In  each  of  3  schools,  situated  in  3  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  a  room  is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  blind  pupils,  wdio 
come  in  charge  of  parents  or  guides,  on  the  street  cars,  or  other^dse,  as 
their  parents  arrange.  Those  wdio  live  long  distances  from  the  school 
usually  come  in  charge  of  a  brother  or  a  sister  or  a  little  friend  of 
school  age,  who  accompanies  the  blind  child  as  a  regular  pupil,  and 
who  usually  enters  the  school  in  which  the  class  for  blind  children  is 
taught. 

The  blind  children  gather  first  in  the  room  specially  provided  for 
them;  they  then  go  to  the  regular  schoolrooms,  where  they  remain 
during  the  o])ening  exercises  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 
After  the  opening  they  return  to  the  special  room  to  study  their 
lessons.  At  recitation  time  in  any  class  the  blind  children  who  belong 
to  that  class  go  from  their  special  room  to  the  regular  class  room  and 
there  take  part  in  the  lesson  as  the  seeing  children  do.  They  use  the 
same  textbooks,  which  are  printed  for  them  in  point  letters  (American 
Braill^  being  the  point  system  used),  reading  or  spelling  or  solving 
the  question  in  arithmetic  in  their  turn.  After  the  recitation  is  com- 
pleted the  blind  pupils  return  to  the  special  room  and  there  do  their 
studying  under  the  oversight  of  the  special  teacher  for  the  blind. 
One  of  these  has  charge  of  each  of  the  rooms  and  acts  as  helper  and 
special  teacher. 
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The  number  of  pupils  which  the  teacher  of  such  a  group  can  care 
for  properly  is  from  six  to  eight,  this  depending  somewhat  on  the 
age  of  the  children  and  on  other  considerations. 

These  schools  are  under  the  direct  management  of  the  board  of 
school  directors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature.  This  act  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
day  classes  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
cities  and  provides  that  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  such  cases  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  school  board  maintaining  such 
a  school  the  sum  of  S200  per  year.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  instruction,  including  salaries  of  teachers,  cost 
of  books  and  materials  for  manual  traiidng  and  other  lessons,  and  to 
pay  car  fare  for  children  who  live  long  distances  from  the  school. 
It  is  also  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  in  some  industrial 
employment  or  in  music,  according  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  different 
pupils. 

Classes  for  subnormal. — A  class  for  exceptional  children  has  been 
used  as  an  experiment  station  to  ascertain  in  just  what  way  it  is 
practicable  to  deal  with  children  who  are  somewhat  subnormal 
intellectually,  and  to  establish  rules  for  guidance  in  deciding  what 
children  can  profitably  be  instructed  in  classes  of  this  kind.  Early 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  entire  300  or  more  now  in  the  schools. 

TJmjraded  classes — Non-English  speaking. — There  are  12  ungraded 
classes.  They  are  primarily  classes  of  opportunity.  They  are  not 
designed  for  dull  or  stupid  or  unruly  or  subnormal  pupils;  they  are 
intended  chiefly  for  children  who  are  considerably  above  the  age  of  the 
classes  in  which  they  are  found  and  who  should  have  given  to  them 
some  opportunity  to  make  up  the  lost  ground  and  to  get  into  a  class 
with  children  of  their  owii  age  and  general  attainments.  These 
classes  are  much  used  for  young  foreigners  who  do  not  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  English;  for  boys  and  girls  who  come  in  from  other  schools 
or  from  other  cities,  and  whose  teaching  has  been  of  a  different  kind, 
so  that  they  do  not  fit  into  the  regular  grades  of  the  schools ;  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  out  of  school  or  who  have  had  poor  educa- 
tional advantages  and  so  are  two  or  three  or  four  years  behind  the 
grade  in  which  they  should  be. 

The  ungraded  classes  are  used  to  some  extent  also  for  apparently 
average  pupils  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  along  in  the  regular 
classes.  These  children,  when  put  into  the  ungraded  classes,  are  put 
there  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  be  studied,  and  that  the  teacher 
and  the  principal  may  be  able  to  decide  what  is  the  cause  of  the  pupil's 
backwardness. 
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MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Stammerers. — A  school  for  stammerers,  undertaken  by  a  com])etent 
teacher  for  two  montlis,  was  so  successful  that  the  board  eii<^a<i;ed  the 
teacher  for  an  additional  term  of  two  months  to  instruct  another  set 
of  pupils.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
work. 

rwjraded  school. — An  ungraded  school,  centrally  located,  in  1910 
received  191  pupils  from  43  different  schools.  A  pu})il  sent  to  the 
unjjjraded  school  is  required  to  remain  at  least  one  month  before  he 
can  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  regular  buildings. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Vmjraded  classes. — Several  imgi'aded  classes  have  been  maintained, 
in  which  those  children  are  enrolled  wlio,  through  chronic  truancy  or 
persistent  misconduct,  are  not  considered  fit  to  remain  in  the  I'egular 
grades.  For  the  better  accommodation  and  training  of  these  chil- 
dren tw'o  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city. 
Each  building  is  to  contain,  besides  the  principal's  ollice,  two  class 
rooms  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  25  pupils  each,  a  gymna- 
siiuu,  shop,  and  shower  baths.  A  kitchen  and  proper  dining-room 
facilities  will  also  be  provided.  The  sites  will  be  spacious  enough,  it 
is  hoped,  for  playgrounds  and  for  school  gardens. 

Both  these  buildings  are  expected  to  be  models  of  their  kind  and 
such  as  to  afford  the  boys  who  attend  these  schools  all  the  facilities 
needed  for  a  rational  training.  The  shop  and  the  gynuiasium  fea- 
tures are  believed  to  be  needed  to  train  the  boys  in  useful  habits  of 
industry  and  in  health  and  soundness  of  body.  The  kitchen  feature 
is  intended  chiefly  to  enable  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  school  to 
keep  the  boys  on  the  premises  during  the  noon  intermission.  Lack- 
ing this  feature,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  the  boys  to  go 
on  the  street  in  the  noon  hour,  which  has  often  resulted  in  their  en- 
gaging in  mischief  or  in  making  themselves  a  nuisance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  vicinity.  It  is  thought  that  their  retention  at  the  school 
during  the  whole  school  day  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  habits  of 
good  behavior  that  the  school  seeks  to  attain  as  one  of  its  main  ends. 
Again,  their  retention  at  the  school  during  the  noon  hour  wiU  afford 
an  opportunity  at  lunch  and  in  the  recreation  period  on  the  play- 
grounds to  teach  lessons  of  appropriate  social  behavior  wliich  hoys 
of  this  kind  generally  lack.  Manliness  of  conduct,  fair  play,  coop- 
eration, consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  sympathy,  kindness, 
etc.,  are  important  social  and  civic  habits  which  need  specially  to  be 
emphasized  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf,  for 
the  crippled,  and  open-air  classes  for  anemic  children  are  planned. 
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NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Ungraded  classes. — Ungraded  classes,  started  as  an  experiiixent , 
have  become  a  fixed  part  of  our  organization.  While  these  classes 
are  planned  for  illiterates  and  the  course  of  study  followed  is  such  as 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  meet  the  legal  requii'ements  for  a  work  cer- 
tificate, many  pupils  have  been  transferred  to  the  regular  grades 
and  have  done  good  work.  One  boy,  who  entered  one  of  these  classes 
three  years  ago,  is  now  in  the  freshman  class  at  the  high  school. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Disciplinary  classes. — Rooms  are  set  apart  for  two  classes  of  chil- 
dren, viz,  the  refractory  and  non-English  speakhig.  The  rooms  for 
the  refractory  are  in  the  hands  of  men  teachers,  and  each  room  has 
from  15  to  25  pupils.  At  present  the  chief  value  of  these  rooms  is 
said  to  be  that  refractory  children  are  removed  from  other  schools. 

Non-English  speaking. — Non-English-speaking  children  are  taken 
into  special  rooms  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  city.  The  ages  of  the 
children  vary  from  5  or  6  to  13  or  14.  The  number  constantly 
varies  on  account  of  the  irregularity  with  which  they  reach  the  city 
and  also  the  necessary  irregularity  with  which  they  are  promoted  to 
grade  rooms. 

NEWTON,  MASS. 

Ungraded  classes. — Special  classes  are  mamtamed  for  backward 
and  peculiar  children,  and  unassigned  teachers  work  with  individuals 
in  the  regular  classes  who  need  special  attention. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

In  New  York,  when  a  case  of  truancy  or  incorrigibility  develops, 
the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  boy  is  suspended 
by  the  pruicipal,  after  givuig  him  many  warnings  and  trials  under 
difi^erent  teachers.  Official  notice  is  sent  to  the  parent  and  to  the 
district  superintendent.  Parent  and  child  are  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  district  superintendent.  If  upon  investigation  it  is 
evident  that  the  parent  is  to  blame,  warning  is  given  the  parent 
that  the  next  offense  will  result  in  a  summons  to  the  magistrate's 
office  and  consequent  fuie.  Whether  parent  or  boy  be  in  fault  the 
boy  is,  if  possible,  transferred  to  another  school,  the  principal  of  which 
is  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  in  order  that  he  may  place  the 
young  offender  where  he  will  receive  proper  watching  and  care.  The 
boy  is  also  required  to  present  at  the  district  superintendent's  office 
every  Saturday  a  parole  card  giving  a  record  of  his  daily  attendance 
and  conduct. 

Parental  schools. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  this  procedure  is 
effective.     If  it  fails,  parent  and  clukl  are  again  summoned  to  the 
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district  supcriiiU'iidcut's  oiiice  and  previous  threats  of  eonuaitment 
(o  the  parental  school  are  carried  ont.  The  accommodations  at  the 
parcMital  scliools  are  not  proportionate  to  the  school  po])ulation.  For 
tliis  reason  a  special  disciplinary  school  is  provided.  The  same  course 
of  study  is  followed  as  in  the  regular  scliools,  with  the  exce])tion  that 
greater  em})hasis  is  i)laced  upon  physical  training  and  manual  train- 
ing. The  school  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  same  grading  tliat  is 
followed  hi  other  schools.  There  are  more  than  100  sjx'cial  classes 
for  mental  defectives  and  23  classes  for  crippled  cluhh-en.  For 
these  the  board  of  education  furnishes  rooms  and  teachers.  Nurses, 
luncheons,  medical  treatment,  and  transportation  are  furnished 
through  private  philanthropy. 

Classes  for  the  deaf  and  the  Mind. — There  is  a  school  for  the  deaf, 
"wdth  an  attendance  of  160  children.  Blind  children  are  taught  in  the 
regular  classes  with  seeing  children.  Car  tickets  are  provided  for 
each  child  and  his  attendant  when  the  distance  from  his  liome  to  tlie 
school  is  considerable.  A  teacher  from  the  regular  force  gives  her 
time  to  the  blmd  children  attending  a  given  school,  but  after  tlie 
children  have  acquu'ed  some  proficiency  m  the  use  of  the  Braille  slate 
and  Braille  type^\Titer  they  are  sent  to  the  regular  graded  classes. 
Books,  maps,  and  charts  in  raised  type  are  provided  by  tlie  school 
authorities. 

Open-air  scliools. — Day  camps  or  open-air  schools  have  been  pro- 
vided on  abandoned  ferryboats  and  elsewhere  for  tuberculous  and 
anemic  children,  the  school  board  providing  teachers,  books,  and 
supplies. 

Non- English  spealcing. — Classes  for  non-English-spealdng  children 
accommodate  about  1,200  children.  About  1,500  are  cared  for  in 
classes  for  the  mentally  defective,  and  t"\vdce  as  many  in  classes  for 
children  who  will  shortly  reach  the  limit  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
period  and  are  preparmg  to  take  their  work  certificates.  ]\Iore  tlian 
20,000  slow  children  are  cared  for  in  so-called  ''Rapid  progress 
classes,"  in  which  they  are  given  the  advantages  of  skilled  teachers 
and  abridged  and  amended  courses  of  study. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Classes  for  deaf — Special  classes  are  maintained  for  the  deaf  and  for 
those  who  fail  to  keep  up  in  the  grade  work.  Saturday  morning 
classes  are  maintained  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  school 
during  the  entire  week.  In  connection  with  medical  inspection,  free 
clinics  liave  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  those  children  whose 
parents  are  not  able  to  contribute  full  pay  for  services  renderetl. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

School  for'  hackward. — The  first  special  school  for  the  truant  and 
incorrigible  was  established  in  this  city  in  1898.  The  number  of  such 
schools  has  grown  to  9  at  present  date.  The  first  class  for  backward 
children  in  a  regular  school  was  established  in  1901.  The  number 
of  such  classes  has  grown  to  6,  and  one  school  of  6  classes  has  been 
organized  as  a  special  school  for  backward  and  mentally  deficient 
children  only.  With  but  two  exceptions  the  special  schools,  though 
originally  intended  for  the  truant  and  incorrigible  only,  have  by  a 
natural  classification  of  the  pupils  attending  them  been  organized  for 
backward  and  mentally  deficient  children  also.  The  schools,  how- 
ever, are  small,  varying  m  size  from  but  2  to  a  maximum  of  7 
classes,  and  make  provisions  for  only  1,000  pupils.  There  are  in  all 
23  disciplinary  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  458  boys,  and  25  back- 
ward classes  (6  of  these  are  in  regular  schools)  with  an  enrollment 
of  350  boys  and  107  girls. 

READING,  PA. 

Disciplinary  class. — Two  schools,  one  for  pupils  physically  and  the 
other  for  pupils  socially  not  fitted  to  the  grades,  are  now  in  operation. 
Since  their  opening  in  the  spring  of  1907,  60  boys  and  girls  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  former  and  111m  the  latter.  The  results  have  been 
gratifymg.  Of  the  111  that  failed  to  attend  punctually  m  the  grades, 
48  are  now  regularly  employed,  23  have  been  returned  to  the  grades, 
13  have  been  transferred  to  other  institutions,  7  have  removed  from 
the  city,  1  has  died,  and  19  are  now  in  the  special  school.  The  eft'ect 
of  this  school  has  been  felt  upon  the  entire  pupil  body.  Since  its 
establishment  the  number  of  suspensions  has  decreased  75  per  cent, 
and  chronic  truancy  has  lessened  80  per  cent.  In  fact,  truancy  now 
reported  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  half-day  and  day  cases. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Classes  for  subnormal  and  for  gifted. — There  are  16  classes  for  sub- 
normal children  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  work  of  one 
supervisor  and  one  medical  inspector  is  limited  to  this  department. 
Non-English-speaking  children  and  delinquent  cliildren  are  grouped  in 
a  similar  manner.  Capable  children  in  the  eighth  grade  earn  high- 
school  credits  in  civics,  English,  algebra,  Latin,  and  German.  Seven 
teachers  devote  their  time  to  pupils  who  are  deficient  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  English. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Scliool  for  hacliward. — Two  classes  of  exceptional  children  receive 
special  attention — the  deaf  and  the  extremely  backward.  Children 
incapable  of  doing  either  the  kind  or  amount  of  work  that  slow 
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chiUlren  of  normal  intellect  can  do  are  brought  together  in  small  two- 
story  houses  rented  for  the  purpose.  Transportation  is  furnished  to 
those  chihh'en  wiiose  homes  are  not  within  walking  distance.  Each 
house  accommodates  two  classes  of  15  children  each.  There  are  two 
teachers  in  each  center,  and  a  woman  attendant  who  lives  in  the 
building  and  takes  care  of  the  heating  and  cleaning. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Psychological  clinic. — A  class  for  subnormal  children  has  been 
planned  which  will  serve  quite  as  much  the  purpose  of  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  such  children  as  a  place  for  their  instruction.  A 
teacher  of  experience,  a  university  graduate  with  special  training, 
will  have  charge,  and  will  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
of  ps3'chology  and  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  State  University. 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Nan- English  speaking. — Foreign-born  cliildren  arc  taught  in  sepa- 
rate classes  until  they  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  when 
they  are  regraded  according  to  their  proficiency  in  other  subjects. 

The  number  of  children  who  are  over  age  for  their  grades  is  deter- 
mined annually.  "\Miere  physical  defects  are  found,  the  child  is 
placed  imder  the  care  of  the  board  of  health.  ^^Hliere  no  physical 
defects  are  found  the  child's  progress  is  hastened  by  placing  him 
under  a  special  teacher  who  gives  her  time  to  backward  pupils. 

SOMERVn^LE,  MASS. 

Dental  clinic. — In  addition  to  a  class  for  children  of  less  than  normal 
mental  power  and  an  imgradeil  class  in  which  children  remain  a  few 
weeks  to  make  u])  deficiencies,  a  dental  clinic  has  been  organized 
through  the  voluntary  services  of  25  dentists  who  give  their  services 
without  charge  to  the  city  for  the  treatment  of  school  children  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  the  treatment.  T\liile  the  results  are 
gratifymg,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  school  board 
to  cooperate  in  some  elements  of  expense  if  the  undertaking  is  to  be 
made  permanent  and  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Parental  schools. — A  parental  school  is  maintained,  occupying  a 
farm  of  40  acres,  5  miles  from  the  city.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors bought  the  land,  cleared  it,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  25 
boys  a  cottage  containing  dormitories,  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry, 
attendance  rooms,  library,  manual-training  rooms,  lavatories,  etc. 
They  also  provided  for  a  schoolhouse.  detached  barns,  chicken  houses, 
ice  house,  reservou-,  electric-light  plant,  irrigation  system,  wells,  etc. 
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The  boys  have  a  teacher  for  the  regular  school  work,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  receive  instruction  in  woodwork,  gardening,  and  horti- 
culture. 

A  fine  stream  traverses  the  property,  affording  facilities  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  irrigation,  and  ice  supply. 

The  boys  are  committed  by  the  superior  court  on  recommendation 
of  the  attendance  department  of  the  public  schools. 

The  life  on  the  farm  in  almost  every  case  works  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  boys,  because  it  puts  them  in  proper  environment  and 
gives  them  the  right  interests. 

Though  in  operation  but  one  year  (1910)  the  school  is  crowded. 
More  cottages  will  be  added  very  soon. 

Ungraded  classes. — In  the  city  there  is  an  ungraded  class  of  boys 
living  at  home  who  do  not  fit  into  the  regular  school  organization. 
These  boys  receive  individual  instruction  to  a  large  extent  and  con- 
siderable manual  training.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  stUl  greater  pro- 
portion of  shopwork  to  these  boys. 

The  results  of  this  class  have  been  most  encouraging  because  the 
boys  have  been  given  new  interest  where  before  they  had  none. 

The  establishment  of  a  school  for  subnormal  and  other  defective 
children  is  contemplated. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Ungraded  classes. — Five  rooms  are  set  apart  for  children  who  are 
backward  in  one  or  more  studies  and  for  children  who  can  not  speak 
English.     The  enrollment  per  room  is  limited  to  20  pupils. 

Classes  for  suhnonnal. — One  special  class  is  maintamed  for  mentally 
defective  children.  The  membership  is  limited  to  14.  Low-grade 
cases  are  not  admitted.  The  hours  of  attendance  are  5;  3  in  the 
morning  and  2  in  the  afternoon.  C^ar  tickets  are  furnished  to  those 
pupils  whose  homes  are  not  within  walking  distance.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  day  is  given  to  physical,  manual,  and  sense- 
training  work.  Kindergarten  methods  and  materials  are  used  for 
those  who  need  them,  and  the  regular  work  done  in  Grades  I  and  II 
is  attempted,  viz,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  number,  drawing,  singing, 
telling  of  time,  story-telling,  and  dramatization,  the  emphasis  being 
laid  on  object  teaching  and  personal  experience. 

The  teacher  of  this  class  for  defective  children  has  had  special 
training  for  her  work,  and  she  is  frequently  called  upon  to  examine 
retarded  children  in  the  various  schools  of  the  city  antl  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  reason  for  their  retardation. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  maintaining  an  open-air 
school  for  anemic  children  on  the  grounds  of  a  centrally  located 
school  building.     The  enterprise  is  cooperative,  the  Association  for 
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the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  furnishint;  the  tent,  the  extra  cloth- 
ing, tlie  food,  and  the  care,  and  the  school  committee  supplying  the 
regular  school  equi]ini<Mil  and  the  instruction. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

Flexible  grading. — The  schools  arc  divich'd  into  fast  and  slow  (Uvi- 
sions.     A  particularly  slow  division  is  taught  as  a  special  class. 

Work  for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children  is  contem- 
plated, but  not  yet  defmitely  planned. 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Non-Englifih  speaking. — Two  classes  have  been  established  for  the 
instruction  of  non-English-speaking  children  in  which  51  children 
have  been  enrolled.  Thirteen  understood  practically  no  English,  10 
understood  a  little,  and  the  others  had  been  in  the  city  schools  two  or 
three  years,  but  seem  to  have  made  but  little  progress.  Each  school- 
room has  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  flag. 
The  books  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  evening  schools  and  were 
prepared  especially  for  non-English-speaking  pupils.  Objects  and 
pictures  are  freely  used  and  as  the  new  words  are  learned  the  pupils 
are  taught  to  use  them  in  sentences  and  responses.  Besides  reading 
Ihe  pupils  have  had  conversation,  dictation,  spelling,  numbers,  map 
(|uestions,  and  language  work. 

Of  the  seven  most  advanced,  one  came  direct  from  France  and 
underetood  no  word  of  English.  Another  of  those  making  good 
progress  had  come  here  only  a  few  weeks  before  entering  school. 

The  children  seem  to  be  interested,  and  most  of  them  learn  veiy 
rapidly.  Many  of  them  go  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  14,  and  they 
seem  to  want  to  learn  as  much  English  as  they  can  before  leaving 
school. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

In  the  reclassification  of  the  special  and  ungraded  classes  in  the 
Worcester  schools  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  classify  for  the  present 
as  follows: 

Non-English  speaking. — Those  of  normal  ability  having  a  knowledge 
of  subjects  in  their  own  language,  but  who,  because  foreign  born, 
have  not  a  command  of  English.  Wliere  two  classes  existed  in  the 
same  location  they  have  been  redivided  according  to  age,  separating 
the  older  from  the  younger  children.  For  these  the  stress  is  on  the 
English  language,  ability  to  read  and  write  it,  and  the  special  class  is 
a  grading  room,  whence  the  pupil  soon  passes  to  a  regular  class. 
It  is  a  question  whether  these  should  be  included  among  the  so-called 
special  classes. 
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Ungraded  class. — Children  of  normal  ability  but  temporarily  re- 
tarded in  one  or  more  subjects  by  some  of  the  previously  mentioned 
causes.  For  such  the  special  class  is  a  clearing  house,  whence  they 
pass  to  a  regular  grade. 

Class  for  feehle-minded. — Children  slow  to  understand,  of  naturally 
inferior  intellectual  ability,  so  constituted  nervously  as  to  be  unable 
to  profit  by  mass  teacliing;  their  progress  slow  but  steady. 

Class  for  inental  defectives.^In  addition  to  these  last  are  those  so 
deficient  as  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  profiting  bj^  or(Unaiy  school 
methods,  yet  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  make  the  most  of  existing 
mentahty. 

Class  for  the  pliysically  defective. — A  class  of  normal  children  sufl*er- 
ing  retardation  because  of  some  physical  defect,  such  as  seriously  de- 
fective vision  or  hearing. 

Classes  for  gifted. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  exceptionally  ca- 
pable children  are  brought  together  into  convenient  centers,  where 
they  take  up  extra  studies  of  high-school  grade  along  with  those  of 
elementary  grade,  thus  shortening  the  high-school  course. 
5092°— Bull.  14—11 5 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS. 

Tli(^  l)Ost  advico  that  can  bo  <:;iv(Mi  to  the  siiporinteiidcnt  of  scliools 
who  aj)j)rcciatcs  the  necessity  of  organizing  special  classes,  and  who 
is  desirous  of  introducing  them,  is  to  proceed  w-ith  that  he  finds 
nearest  to  hand.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for  him  to  wait  until  he  has 
ascertained  the  whole  number  of  backward  or  of  physically  and  other- 
wise exceptional  children,  and  then  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete 
organization  to  meet  the  needs  of  all.  The  number  of  such  children 
will  be  found  to  be  much  larger  than  the  superintendent  has  dreamed ; 
the  expense  will  be  much  greater  than  the  school  board  will  be  likely 
to  assume  in  connection  with  a  new  enterprise  in  education.  ^Lore- 
over,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  the  United  States  a 
sufficient  number  of  adec^uately  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  number  of  different  types  of  exceptional  children. 

In  one  school  system  it  might  be  desirable  to  begin  with  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  in  another  with  a  school  for  crippled  children,  in  another 
for  disciplinary  cases — depending  upon  the  immediate  and  most  press- 
ing necessity  in  each  school  system.  In  most  communities  schools  for 
truants  and  disciplinary  cases  have  been  relatively  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  schools  for  other  types  of  exceptional  cliildren.  This  is 
undoubtedly  because  of  the  bad  effect  of  these  ''moral"  cases  upon 
class-room  discipline. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  organize  one  class  at  a  time,  to  organize  it 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  cliildren  who  have  been  discovered 
in  the  school  system,  and  to  organize  it  with  some  reference  to  the 
special  teacher  who  is  to  have  charge  of  it.  The  best  provision  to 
make  for  the  teaching  is  to  assign  some  member  of  the  school  system, 
perhaps  a  teacher  of  experience  in  primary  work,  who  has  shown  an 
aptitude  for  the  handling  of  individual  cases.  There  is  a  difference 
between  class-room  instruction  and  individual  teacliing.  Many 
admirable  class-room  teachers,  perhaps  even  the  best  of  them,  will 
not  be  especially  serviceable  as  teachers  of  individual  cases.  The 
teacher  must  have  her  mind  on  the  physical  and  mental  make-up  of 
each  cliild,  and  her  interest  must  be  not  in  the  teaching  of  school 
branches  but  in  getting  the  child  to  make  the  next  step  forward. 

The  best  training  of  these  teachers  must  come  from  actual  expe- 
rience.    Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  is  to  select  a  good  teacher, 
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give  her  a  limited  number  of  children,  and  let  her  work  out  her  own 
salvation,  for  the  first  year  at  all  events.  After  she  has  had  some 
experience  with  such  work,  so  that  she  knows  her  limitations  and 
knows  to  some  extent  what  she  needs,  it  would  be  well  for  her  to  begin 
to  add  to  her  professional  equipment. 

The  subjects  in  which  she  most  needs  instruction  are  hygiene,  physi- 
ology, psychology  (with  s})ecial  reference  to  the  various  types  of 
defective  children),  and,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  the  work  with  different  types  of  children.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  one  teacher  can  fit  herself  for  work  with  all 
classes  of  children.  For  example,  one  teacher  may  be  especially  well 
equipped  for  articulation  work;  whereas  another  teacher  may  be 
poorly  equipped  for  this  work  and  yet  be  very  successful  with  the 
ordinary  backward  cases.  ' 

Special  training  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  are  going  to 
do  what  is,  after  all,  the  most  important  work  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren— the  training  of  those  children  who  have  fallen  behind  their 
grades,  but  who  are  yet  cai)a])le  of  catching  up.  What  is  needed  here 
is  hurry-u}i  work,  forcing  work;  and  the  teacher  requires  unusual 
teaching  ability  and  a  special  equipment.  What  is  needed  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  training  feeble- 
minded children,  but  a  knowledge  of  expert  methods  of  encouraging 
normal  mental  development. 

There  is  no  one  institution  which  offers  all  of  the  varied  training 
wliich  a  teacher  of  exceptional  children  may  require.  The  first 
training  offered  for  public-school  teachers  of  backward  children,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  offered  by  the  department  of  psychology  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1897,  in  the  summer-school 
course.  Before  this,  teachers  had  been  trained  for  the  teaching  of 
deaf  children  in  the  pubhc  schools,  notably  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
Since  then  the  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  has  put  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country  and  is  doing  adixdrable  work.  All  this  and  more  is  needed. 
The  public  schools  of  this  country  require  a  training  school  for 
teachers  where  all  lines  of  special  work  will  be  adequately  represented. 
Science- — many  different  branches  of  science — and  practice  with  all 
the  common  types  of  exceptional  children  must  afford  highly  gifted  and 
well-trained  teachers  the  means  of  adding  to  their  professional  equij)- 
ment  what  will  make  of  them  "educational  experts,"  who  will  render 
service  to  their  communities  not  only  as  the  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  but  as  the  advisers  of  ordinary  teachers  and  administrative 
officers  and  as  contributors  to  what  has  been  termed  ''orthogenics" — 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  study  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
physical  defects  obstructing  and  retarding  normal  development. 
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Cities  reporting  but  not  stating  any  proi'ision /or  exceptional  children. 

Alabama. — Florence,  Gadsden,  Girard,  Htini.'^vilK',  New  Decatur,  Selma,  Talladega. 

Arkansas. — raragou  Id . 

Calij'oniio. — N  apa . 

Colorado. — Canon  City. 

Connecticut. — Norwich,  Southinglon. 

Florida. — Pensacola,  Tampa. 

Georgia. — Albany,  AniericuH,  Elberton,  Rome,  Savannah. 

Illinois. — Alton,  Belleville,  Blue  Inland,  Champaiirn,  Charleston,  Clinton,  Edwardi^- 
ville,  Elgin,  Freeport,  Galena,  Jacksonville,  Litchfield,  Kankakee,  Mendota,  Mf)n- 
mouth.  Mount  Carmel,  Normal,  Ottawa,  Taylorville. 

Indiana. — Alexandria,  Bedford,  Bluffton,  Garrett,  Gas  City,  Jeffersonville,  Law- 
renceburg,  Linton,  Logansport,  Madison,  Montpelier,  Portland,  Bushville,  Warsaw. 

Iowa. — Albia,  Cedar  Falls,  Crexton,  Fort  Dodge,  Keokuk,  Mason  City,  Missouri 
Valley,  Oelwein,  Oskaloosa,  Washington. 

Kansas. — Arkansas  City,  Cherryvale,  Concordia,  Galena,  Independence,  Rosedale. 

Kentucky. — Frankfort,  Madisonville. 

Louisiana. — Lake  Charles,  Monroe,  Shreveport. 

Maine. — Belfast,  Gardiner,  South  Portland. 

Maryland. — Salisbury. 

Massachusetts. — Blackstone,  Middleborough. 

Michigan. — Albion,  Coldwater,  Holland,  Ionia,  Marshall,  Niles,  St.  Joseph. 

Minnesota . — Moorehea  d . 

Mississippi. — Columbus,  Corinth,  McComb,  Meridian,  ^'icksbl•.rg. 

Missouri. — Boonville,  Independence,  Maryville,  Rich  Hill,  Springfield. 

Montana. — Anaconda,  Helena. 

Nebraska. — North  Platte. 

New  Hampshire. — Exeter,  Franklin,  Keene,  Rochester. 

New  Jersey. — Hackensack. 

New  York. — Ballston  Spa,  Bath,  Corning,  Lyons,  Matteawan,  Medina,  Middletown, 
Oneida,  Ossining,  Oswego,  Owego,  Plattsburg,  Potsdam,  Seneca  Falls,  Tonawanda, 
Waterloo,  Wellsville. 

North  Carolina. — Burlington,  Concord. 

North  Dakota. — Bismarck,  Mijiot. 

Ohio. — Alliance,  Defiance,  Piqua,  Troy,  Wapakoueta,  Washington,  Wellsville, 
Wooster,  Xenia. 

Oklahoma. — Pen-y,  Shawnee. 

Oregon. — Baker. 

Pennsylrania. — Ashland,  Bloomsburg,  Carbondale,  Catasauqua,  Clearfield,  Coales- 
ville,  Columbia,  Conshohocken,  Dickson  City,  Lock  Haven,  McKees  Rocks,  Middle- 
town,  Millvale,  Northampton,  Oil  City,  Peck\alle,  Pitcairn,  Pottsville,  Renovo, 
Rochester,  Sharon,  Tamaqua.  Tarentum,  Towanda,  Waynesboro,  AA'ilkinsburg. 

Rhode  Island. — Coventry,  North  Kingston,  Pascoag,  Warren,  "\\'arwick. 

South  Carolina. — Chester,  Florence,  Laurens,  Rock  Hill. 

South  Dakota. — Aberdeen. 

Tennessee. — Bristol . 

Texas. — Beaumont,  Corsicana,  Ennis,  Gainesville,  Greenville,  Hillsboro,  Martin, 
Palestine,  Sherman,  Temple,  Waxahachie. 

Virginia. — Fredericksburg,  Suffolk. 

Washington. — Bellingham. 

West  Virginia. — Clarksburg,  ■\Mieeling. 

Wisconsin. — Baraboo,  Waukesha. 
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Kentucky 

Tennessee 
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T(\\as 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 
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Californiar—Continued . 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

WatsonviUe 

Colorado: 

Boulder 

Cripple  Creek 

Leadville 

Pueblo 

Pueblo       (district 
No.  1) 

Trinidad 

Victor 

Connecticut: 

Ansonia 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

Danburv 

Derby 

Hartford 

Manchester 

Meriden 

Middletown 

■NT.,,,.  -D..;*^.^;,-. 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Eockville 

South  Manchester. . 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Winsted 

District  of  Columbia: 
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dren, 56,  57. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 58. 

Moral  imbeciles,  segregation  in  special  institutes, 
19,20. 

Morally  exceptional  children,  provision  in  city 
school  systems,  32,  33. 

Napoleonic  wars  and  neglected  children,  9. 

Neglected  children,  deprived  of  natural  protectors 
by  Napoleonic  wars,  9. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional 
children,  59. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 59. 

New  Jersey  training  school,  18. 

New  York  City,  classes  for  backward  children,  12; 
large-school  plan  of  grading,  39;  time  in  school, 
26-28;  work  done  for  exceptional  children,  59,  60. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
58. 

Newton,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
59. 

Non-English-speaking  children,  provision  for,  city 
school  systems,  35. 

Nonnal  and  bright  children,  17. 

North  Denver  plan,  grading  and  promotion,  38. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
60. 

Open-air  classes,  city  school  children,  34;  Boston, 
Mass.,  44;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  45;  Chicago.  111..  47, 
48;  Hartford,  Conn.,  52,  53;  New  York  City,  i  (). 


Pennsylvania.  University  of.  training  of  teachers  of 
b.ickward  chilcln-n,  (>'. 

Philadelphia,  I'a.,  class  for  backward  childn-n,  12; 
house  of  refuge,  9;  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 01. 

Physically  exceptional  children,  provision  for,  city 
school  systems,  14,  34,  3.'). 

Pcrcire,  J.  H.,  and  training  of  deaf,  8. 

Pestalozzi,  J.  11.,  work  of,  9. 

Pinel,  Philippe,  and  case  of  child  idiocy,  10. 

Portland,  Me.,  class  for  backward  children,  12. 

I'rison  reform,  England,  9. 

Progres.s  standard,  2t>-2S. 

Promoted  and  nonpromoled  pupiLs,  records,  29. 

Promotion  and  grading,  with  refcrenc*-  to  nc(?ds  of 
e.xceptional  child,  3(i  41. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  classes  for  truants  and  backward 
children,  12. 

Pueblo  plan,  grading  and  promotion,  37,  40. 

Reading,  Pa.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 

61. 
Reform  schools,  9,  10. 

Repeaters,  26. 

Retardation,  analysis  of  term,  12-14;  data  regard- 
ing, 17;  method  of  discovering,  2X-30'. 

Retardation  and  idiocy,  10-14. 

Retarded  children,  education  in  Germany,  11, 12. 

RickofI,  Andrew,  and  education  of  backward  chil- 
dren, 12. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 61. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  work  done  for  exceptional  children, 
61,62. 

Salt  Lake  City,  I'tah,  work  done  for  exceptional 
children,  62. 

Schenck,  August,  and  education  of  backward  chil- 
dren, 12. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62. 

School  population,  proportion  composed  of  excep- 
tional children,  16-18. 

Seguin,  Edward,  on  feeble-mindedness,  11. 

Socialization  of  public-school  work,  7,  8. 

SomerviUe,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 62,  63. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  class  for  backward  children,  12; 
work  done  for  exceptional  children,  63,  64. 

Stammerers,  classes  for,  city  school  systems,  34,  35. 

Talented  children,  17,  18. 
Teachers,  selection  and  training,  66,  67. 
Thirteen-year-old  cluldren,  method  of  locating,  25. 
Tune  m  school,  26-28;  New  York  City,  26-28. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  training  of  teachers  of  backward 
children,  67. 

Waukegan,  111.,  school  for  backward  children,  12. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 64. 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, (14. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  work  done  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren, 64,  65. 
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